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The FORDSON Agricultural Tractor 


COMPLETELY BRITISH SULT sas 


You can’t beat the British Farmer! 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX + LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE, May 31, 1941. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ Southampton Street, Strand, London 


URS that have not been tortured in traps 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 


N AXWELL CROFT, LTD., FURRIERS, 
+ late of New Bond Street, London, have 
transferred their entire stocks and work- 
rooms to 41, Gav Street, Bath, Somerset, 
telephone 3505, where they have one of the 
finest collections in the West of England of 
Furs of all descriptions. 

They also have a Redesigning and Renovat- 
ing Service, which enables you to have 
your present furs brought up to date, even 
if you cannot visit their showrooms, and 
they will be glad to send you particulars. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
M address. 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty 
—Write BM/MONO17,. W.C.1. 

REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways 


Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 


Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request. CaRR, LTpD., Contractors, 


rettenhall, Staffs 


V RITE FOR PROPIT in spare time rhe 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet Palace 
Gate, W.8 


REGENT INSTITUTE (195), 


CELL LAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by 384 in., 24s 
each, post free DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


UBRICATING OILS for tractors, cars, 
lorries and machinery. Two grades only, 
Medium and Extra Heavy. This is good 
pre-present war ex-government oil, price 
10/- per 5-gallon drum, carriage paid to your 


nearest station in England, Scotland and 
Wales. We have thousands of well-satisfied 
clients, and assure you of every satisfaction 


Send your order with cash enclosed to WM. 


HvURLOCK, JNR., LtTp., A.C. Works, High 
Street, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
AVEY'’S WAR DAMAGE ACT, 1941 


A simple and complete explanation for 
the layman. Ready shortly. Price 5s 
SANDYMOUNT, Nutley, Sussex. 


\ JILL lady sell privately, tailored costume, 
two-piece, also lamb curl coat. S.W. 


size.—A.724. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS—C ont. 
N INLATURES TREASURED MEMORIES. 
. Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
from 14 guineas. Old 
restored.— VALERIE 
Road, Wimbledon, 
Wimbledon 5459.) 


any photograph, 
miniatures perfectly 
SERREsS, 24, Durham 
London, S.W.20. (Tel.: 
Established 1760. 
B® PFALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
OME TUITION.—Economie, scientific 
farming. Training for Managerships, 
Estate Management, Poultry, Pig Farming, 
Dairy Factory agement. Diploma 
examinations. 30 years’ unrivalled success. 
AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

), Bath. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50” 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey 











Sec. ( 


WANTED 


MEXIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 
+ Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England = offered. —WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 
\ THERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 
to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MorTors, 
LTD., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 
S351. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


PROVISIONS 


Choicest Blends professionally 

roasted. Supplied whole berry or 

ground, 2s. 4d, per Ib., carr. paid.—E. J. 
FLINT, “ Crondall,’* Horley’ Surrey 


OFFEE, 


STAMP COLLECTING 

ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

moderns.—* K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 1941 (Seventy-second 
edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 
Sets and Packets of Postage Stamps. Contains 
offers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sheets, 
Air Mail Stamps, etc. 

A copy will be sent to any stamp 

collector on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Established 1869. 


REMOVALS 
Packing 


REMOVALS, 

Large lift van. 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. 
(6 lines). 


GARDEN AND LANDSCAPE 


Pposs!sLy not now, but later on when 
times are more favourable—then ask 
Mr. R. W. WALLACE of Tunbridge Wells for 
advice; 40 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


and Shipping. 
Cases specially 
Mount & COo., 

Fulham 2311 


APPEALS 
GENTLEWOMAN, 66, cancer sufferer, 
without means. £1 per week for 


nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery 
gratefully received. Please help. Case 
117/41.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, 47, Victoria Street, 5.W.1. 


PAYING GUESTS 
LUXURIOUS COUNTRY MANSION has 
vacancy for limited number of paying 
guests: has own trout and salmon fishing on 
river Test.—Write Box 464, LEATHWAIT AND 
SIMMONS, 1-4, Copthall Chambers, London, 
E.C.2. 





CARAVANS 


ALL WEATHER 
CARAVANS 


OR SALE 

available on bus route.—COLLINGRIDGE & 
Co. Lep, Riverside Road, off Wiggenhall 
Road, Watford, 5963. 


Pleasant, quiet country site 


TWEEDS 


WEEDS FROM SCOTLAND ... 

Frazers get the best of them, and the 
new Season’s designs are lovelier than ever, 
There is no better choice for war time than 
these sturdy tweeds, which have been made 
for generations to stand up to really hard 
wear. Patterns from Dept. C, FRAZERS 
OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 
Perth. 


AND-MADE Harris tailored suits, coats, 

costumes, pullovers, etc. Exclusive. 
Patterns.—HARRIS INDUSTRIES, Scalpay, 
Harris. 


HILL&SMITHL® 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Re 
VTE TYEE Sen). ee 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 











SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 

DUTCH BARNS, and other 

Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. _ 

For further information 

tell us your requirements 
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“LONDON: 
8BVictoRIAS Westminster SW. 

















The 


the practical 
technical 
during its 


sery ices 


steadily 
modernised. 


and Wales. 





LLOYDS BANK 





ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


organisation 
Bank has been built up on 
experience 
knowledge acquired 
history, 
throughout the years the 
olfered 


long 


improved and 


The Manager of any Branch 
is always ready to give 
information to those desiring 
banking facilities and to explain 
the simple procedure for 
opening an account. 


Offices throughout England 





Head Office : 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


I) 


of Lloyds 
and 
and 


have been 











Now Ready 


BRITAIN UNDER FIRE 


BRITAIN 
} UNDER FIRE 


*s 


FOREWORD BY J.B. PRIESTLEY 


6!- net 





With Foreword by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


A Graphic Pictorial Record 
which can be described as a 
sequel to the official publica- 
“THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN.” 


tion 


This book contains nearly 200 
photographs of the damage 
done to British towns and 
cities by Nazi bombers—in 
many cases the results of the 
air-raids described in the 
official publication ‘‘ The 
Battle of Britain.’ 


The book is divided into two 


sections—LONDON, & PROVINCIAL TOWNS 
and CITIES. Famous buildings, churches, hospi- 


tals, schools and residential property that have 


J. B. PRIESTLEY in 
his foreword describes 
this book as a “‘ Record 
of civilised savagery ’’— 
and ‘‘a twofold story of 
a great crime and of a 
still greater people.”’ 


suffered damage are shown, together with in many 
cases contrasting pre-War pictures illustrating the 
beauty of these buildings. 


The preface describes how Britain is carrying 
on and is illustrated by special recently taken 





READY NOW photographs. 

ORDER AT ONCE. . 

Bound in full cloth with To COUNTRY LIFE Books, 

capet! an 2/10 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 

ad oF A AB Please send me BRITAIN UNDER FIRE. I enclose 

from the Publishers 6/7. _ : sd! 2 On") N 

If you do not wish to cut P.O. 6s. 7d. (crossed “ & Co.”) No......-.+-+0++0e+0s 

your copy of Country ia 

Life, please order by | Eee Tee Tree TEE eee Ter ee Tree err Te 
letter. PD 6.5 ik edhe 60000 ccs ceneresenrseesteenseess 

















ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR *“ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addvessed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTtpD., TOWER House, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 

















Country Life 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXIX. No. 2315. / - 7 _ . siailios Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1941. Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
New York U.S.A. Post Office : 








| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ae 3ezt (0 THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Guinan, ete keen 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 

3} MILES FROM A MAIN LINE STATION (LONDON ABOUT 1} HOURS). 
% Co.’s electric light, gas 
and water, telephone in- 
stalled, septic tank 





A substantially built 
Residence of brick and 


| stone with tiled roof in e 

j first-class order drainage. . 

i throughout, facing due Ample stabling and garage 
accommodation, other 


South and command- 
ing delightful views 
| over a_ well- known 
i valley. 


out-buildings, chauffeur’s 
flat, 2 cottages, bungalow. 
THE GARDENS =§sare 
exceptionally well de- 
signed and include sunk 
and flower gardens, lawns, 
tennis courts, summer- 
house, clock golf course, 


It stands well back from 
the road, is approached by 
two drives and contains: 
Entrance hall, lounge, 6 





reception rooms, 16 bed pond, walled kitchen 
and dressing rooms, 5 : ' ; a: “a garden, woodland walks, 
bathrooms. ene ea : a. a FS paddocks. 





ABOUT 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. 
Further Particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9175.) 


EASTERN COUNTIES 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND OVER 800 ACRES 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate, with a first-class compact Dairy and Mixed Farm, 
one of the best equipped dairy and bloodstock farms in the county. 


ThejHouse, part of jwhich 
probably dates back to the 
XVIth Century, is built of 
brick and beautifully sit- 
uated, and faces west and 
approached by carriage 
drive over a 1, mile in 
length. 

Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 
large reception, 12 bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. 
Unfailing water supply. Mod- 
ern drainage. Stabling. 3 Gar- 
ages. 7 Cottages (8 more 
available). First-class set of 
up-to-date Farmbuildings, 
which house a_ renowned 
Friesian herd and have their 
own approach road. 

THE WALLED GARDENS, inexpensive to maintain, include Ornamental Garden, Shrubbery, Tennis Lawns, 

Walled Fruit Garden, additional fruit and vegetable garden. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,415.) 


WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


CENTRE OF WELL-KNOWN HUNT. POLO GROUNDS 1!, MILES 


s ” 














Central heating Elec- 
tric light. ‘Telephone. 
Excellent water supply. 
Stabling for 25. Garage. 
Farmery. 2 Cottages. 


Seated in a Miniature 
Park about 350ft. above 
sea level on gravel sub- 
soil, facing South and 
enjoying extensive 
views over the Downs. 


GARDENS adorned by 
some fine old forest trees; 


Approached by a long 


drive with entrance lodge. tennis court; lawns; 3 

Lourge hall, 3 reception kitchen gardens; about 

rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 130 acres of pa 25 
acres arapie 


bathrooms. 


ABOUT 160 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 








Further Particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,049.) 
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sinha te NICHOLAS 


Regent$ 02? (Established 1882) 
_— LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“* Nicholas, Reading.”” 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London,” 


tr, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.t. 





FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


BERKSHIRE UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


In the beautiful Stratfieldsaye and Mortimer districts. Reading 6 miles. Mortimer 2 miles. 
Hunting with the South Berks and Garth Foxhounds. 
A PARTICULARLY INTERESTING OLD BRICK AND TILE 
RESIDENCE 
dating back to 1648. Completely Modernised. Perfect order. 
Panelled Hall and inner 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices 
with staff sitting room, 
14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
DELIGHTFUL 
OLD GARDENS 
Old kitchen = garden, 
tennis court, orchard, 
grassland; in all 
11 ACRES 
Fishing in the River 
Loddon,swimming pool, 
Garage for 3. cars. 
Stabling for 3. 

, 4 COTTAGES. 
Electric light. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Complete central heating. 
Telephone. 

TO BE SOLD 
\pply Messrs. NicHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel.: Reading 4441-2) and 
t, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 0293 and 3377.) 








FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 


60 minutes of London main GW. Railway. , Huntercombe 6 miles. Secluded and sunny 
position with good views. 
A PERFECT MODERN HOUSE IN MATURED GROUNDS 
OF OVER 4 ACRES 
Accommodation : Entrance porch, lounge hall, opening to a spacious loggia. Cloakroom. 
$ reception rooms, tlower room, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. 
Most attractive gardens and grounds, tennis and other lawns, lily pool, rock garden, 
kitchen garden, ete., in all 
OVER 4 ACRES 
2 CAPITAL GARAGES FOR 4 CARS. STABLING FOR 3 HORSES. SUPERIOR 
COTTAGE. 
Vain electric light. Main gas. Main water. Central heating. Telephone. ‘* Aga” cooker. 
Servants’ rooms with fitted lavatory basins. 


PRICE £9,000 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel.: Reading 4441-2), and 
t, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Tel. : Regent 0293 and 3377.) 





OVERLOOKING THE EAST BERKS GOLF 
COURSE 


Conveniently placed for Church, Station, ete. Wokingham about 3 miles. S. Railway 
(Waterloo 60 minutes). Electrified. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, ACTUALLY 
OVERLOOKING THE GOLF COURSE 
Accommodation : Hall with room for coats. Gent.’s lavatory. Charming drawing room, 
Dining room. Cosy study. 7 very good bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. Good domestic offices, 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. SECOND GARAGE OR MAN’S BEDROOM. 
Well laid out inexpensive grounds, with tennis court. Kitchen garden, rough woodland, 
in all over 1 ACRE. 

Main electric light. Main yas. Main water. Central heating. Telephone. Running 
water in bedrooms. 

PRICE £4,000 


Apply Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel.: Reading 4441-2), and 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Tel. : Regent 0293 and 3377.) 





EAST BERKS 


Conveniently placed within walking distance of Church, Shops, and Station of the electrified 
Southern Railway (Waterloo 60 mins.). Severai first-class Golf Courses handy. 


A FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 


Completely Modernised. 


Oak - panelled lounge 
hall. Large drawing 
room, Study. Dining 
room (oak panelled). 
Excellent offices with : 
maids’ sitting room. a ~y j 
7 bed and = dressing iy OL f 
rooms. 3 bathrooms. | <p 
Beautiful old-world ' @. 
garden. BP 
Hard tennis court and 
Paddock, in all 
3 ACRES 
2 barns. Stabling (now 
used as stores), Garages. 
All main services and 
central heating. 





PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 














ay WINKWORTH & CO 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





BERKS—STATION | MILE 





* al 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. Main Services. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Flat. 


GROUNDS AND PADDOCK 
ABOUT 7: ACRES. LOW PRICE FOR FREIHOLD. 


Owner’s Agents: WiskwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





SUSSE X—200 feet up. 


Close to Railway Station, 





A VICTORIAN RESIDENCE 


9-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. Main water.’ Electricity. Fitted 
basins in bedrooms. Garage. Cottage. ; 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF ABOUT 4 ACRES 
TO LET FURNISHED, UNFURNISHED, OR WOULD BE SOLD 
Owner’s Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


«“ 





OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES 


ABOUT AN HOUR BY FREQUENT EXPRESS,TRAINS.TO LONDON 


\ LOVELY OLD 
EARLY ENGLISH 
HOUSE 


Containing numerous unspoilt original 
features, and occupying a quiet situa- 
tion close to an old-world village. 


It contains some 11 BEST BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BANQUETING HALL, DRAWING 
ROOM, HALL, LIBRARY, ete., with 
modern conveniences installed 





GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 2 
OLD BARNS. GUEST HOUSE. 
2 COTTAGES, 
EXQUISITE OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
WITH FRONTAGE OF % MILE 
TO THE RIVER WITH LARGE 
BOAT-HOUSE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 25 ACRES 


View by order of the Owner’s Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Mayfair 70 “10. lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


37. THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo,‘London 





WEST HERTS—LONDON 20 MILES 
500 ft. up, facing South, with good views. 

Luxurious Modern 
Residence, occupying 
a well-chosen and se- 
cluded position, built 
of brick with stone 
mullioned windows, 
and approached by 
a drive, 3 reception, 
billiard room, 12 bed, 
4 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electricity. 

Co.’s gas and water. 

Modern drainage 
Stabling. Garage. 
Well-timbered — gar- 
dens, tennis courts, 
walled kitchen garden, 

paddock. 





ABOUT 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,022.) 


HEREFS AND SALOP BORDERS 


Georgian House and about 2} or 5 Acres 





On the outskirts of a 
village close to good 
bus services, the resi- 
dence is in first-class 
order throughout and 
on two floors. Halls, 
3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Ce ed heat- 
ing.. Electric light. 
Good water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Stabling. Garden of 
about 2% Acres, 
while a further 2% 
acres adjoining can 
be had by arrange- 
ment. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (39,576.) 





SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


Facing a well-known Heath. 


Occupying a secluded 
position about 250 ft. 
up on sand and gravel 
soil, facing south and 
west, with views to 
the Hog’s Back, the 
Residence contains: 
Hall, 3 reception, 9 
bed, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, 
Company’s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Cottage. Well - tim- 
bered gardens. Ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock. 
ABOUT 7' ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (36,945.) 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


About 40 miles North of London; close to station and small Country town. 








Attractive Country 
House principally of 
the Georgian period. 
3 reception, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electricity 
and water. 
Stabling. 
Garage premises. 
Attractive gardens 
and grounds’ with 
lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen 
garden and paddock, 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE ONLY £2,500 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,341) 














(-) 29, Fleet Street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Regent 5681) W.! 

















NORTH WALES 


(On the Cheshire Borders). 


WELL-FITTED HOME 


in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 


Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
8 ACRES. £3,750 
(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


10 ACRES 


Street, W.1. 








MID-SOMERSET 


Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
vasy reg ive and Manchester. : g 

Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester Mell, ¢ coseplien tonnes, © ted ent dienbing sommes, 

2 bath rooms. 

Main Water. Electric 
8 bedrooms, bath room. Cottage. Stabling. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


MELLOWED RED-BRICK TUDOR- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


> 


Galleried lounge, 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 


Modern Drainage. 
3 bath rooms. 


Garage. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 


PLEASANT OLD GARDENS of 3 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.|I. 




















AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS FOR SALE 





FOR INVESTMENT 


Gross 
DEVONSHIRE Income 
£3,600. TWO FARMS. 210 ACRES Pa re sis £200 
HAMPSHIRE 
£5,250 DAIRY FARM. 260 ACRES Pe or ae £260 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
£13,500 MIXED FARM. 320 ACRES ace és eis £550 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HAMPSHIRE 

£6,000. SMALL HOUSE. 4 COTTAGES. 370 ACRES. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

£5,000. SMALL HOUSE FENLAND. 119 ACRES. 
NORFOLK 

£3,750. GOOD HOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. Ist ACRES, 





Details of the above and others may be obtained from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1 








BORDERS OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, up-to-date offices; abundant 
water, main electric light and power, central heating; Home Farm; garages and stabling 


18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 
(Fol. 13,023.) 














WILTSHIRE 
Within an easy distance of the Downs. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Lounge, 3 eae) hve ae 8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms; every modern convenience, 
tabling. Garage. ice grounds. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 














HOUGHTON CONQUEST, BEDFORDSHIRE AFE AREA, facing 


6 miles from the Market and County Town of Bedford. 


Ror & HALL will offer by Th a at THE SWAN tennis: paddoe k, &e. 7 
HOTEL BEDFORD, on SATURD: MAY 3lst, 1941, 


Surrey Common.—Picturesque 
COUNTRY RESIDENC E, 250ft. up, with views to Hog’s pp 
Back: 7 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception, &e.: PROPERTIES WANTED 
central heating throughout; 
telephone; 2 garages; stabling; 


main electricity, gas and water; 
cottage; lovely old grounds; WANTED —To purchase, a property in the South-West 
ES. 


Agents, GIDDYs, Sunningdale. Tel. : Ascot 7 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 


maids’ sitting room, 





Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about 
200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated 
on or near lake or river preferred. 


FRE EHOL D, £4,250.— 





it 4 o’clock (subje ct to such conditions as will then be produced 
ind unless previously sold by private treaty), THE VALU- 

BLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as CHAPEL END 
FARM, comprising about 269 ACRES, including Farmhouse 


Box 716, c/o COUNTRY LIFR, 2-10, Tavistoe k Street, Covent 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET ; Garden, London, W.¢ 





ind Homestead. Vacant Possession on ( Jomple tion of Purchase 


September 29th, 1941, or IMMEDIATE POSSESSION by PERTHSHIRE, GLENFARG. 
Furnished, excellent modernised COUNTRY MANSION, 

Fine situation. Productive garden. Cottas > require —Box “A.720.” e/a 

Boyp JAMESON & YounG, W.S., 55, Constitution Street. ottage only required for occupation.— Box “A.720," ¢ 


irrangement. —PARTICULARS OF SALE may be obtained of the 
SOLICITORS, MESSRS. SHARMAN & TRETHEWY, 1, Harpur 5 public, 
Street, Bedford, or of the Auctioneers, 15a, St. Paul’s Square, 
Bedford. Edinburgh 6, 


9 bedrooms, ete. 





SAFE AREA. ‘Lo LET, FARM WANTED with good stretch salmon fishing rights, 
West of England or Wales. Farm tenant not disturbed, 


COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W C.2, 








vi. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.” 








17 MILES FROM LONDON 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


















































Within a few minutes’ walk of a famous Surrey Golf Course, ' 
in retired situation, amidst open Commons and woodlands, Glorious position, 600ft. up, near the Buckinghamshire borders and the Chiltern Hills. t 
vet close to a Station. : 
a A SUPER MODERN LUXURY 
« 
¢ HOUSE . “ i 
designed for labour-saving and the maximum : 
of sunshine. 
Enjoying complete seclusion. 
Lounge, 30ft. by 20ft., 2 other sitting rooms, 
loggia, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, model offices. 
Chauffeur’s room. Garage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND WATER. 
The whole forming a lovely small country property of 
60 ACRES 
Apply to the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.A1. (Ref. 8.2067) (Tel.: REG. 8222. 
Fresh in the Market. 
on outskirts of village, considered safe area. 
‘ # FOR_SALE FREEHOLD 
ee. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ais ; 
recently redecorated; 2 floors only; 3 reception, 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE a eae more bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, offices. 
designed by well-known Architect, . pene 
facing South and enjoying delightful views CENTRAL HEATING. } 
Drive approach, halls, suite of fine reception rooms, Own electric light. i 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 baths and offices. (Co.'s 
services, Central heating. Constant hot water. Garage. Stabling. 
Large garage with flat. Gardeners’ cottage P ¢ 
Beautifully laid-out grounds, lawns, flower and kitchen Attractive gardens, trout stream. 
gardens, orchard, ete., 
IN ALL ABOUT 3! ACRES MORE LAND COULD BE RENTED. 
1 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Ref. W.30,365.) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
Street, S.W.1. (Ref. $.34,725.) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel. WIM. 0081. 
*Phone: Grosvenor 286! ry. ‘ 
‘ . R } S 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” ’ o 
£2,300. Part can remain on Mortgage. COTSWOLDS 
DEVON 9 miles Burford. “% mile station. 
FINE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
Between Dartmouth and Kingsbridge. 11 bedrooms (most with fitted basins, h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE Electric light. Central heating. **Aga”’ cooker. 
Billiard room, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Garage for 4. 6 loose boxes. Excellent lodge. 
2&8 P : 1 he Televi DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone kitchen and fruit garden, good pastureland. 
Garage. Gardens of an Acre. More land available. 50 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,581.) TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,480.) 
400 ACRES NO TITHE OR LAND TAX | £3,300 on 2 ACRES 450 ACRES 
OXON—GLOS. BORDERS _ DEVON | HEREFORDS 
700 ft. up. Mile Town and Station 9 miles Exeter and Honiton, 5 minutes’ walk station. Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayling. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE CHARMING RESIDENCE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
per ett - 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 7 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 
7 bedrooms bt room. 2 receptior x ‘ om Mlectrie li. $6 4 > aooke rere rate. 
. ' _ n - - a _ = 7 ; 2 Fitted basins in 4 bedrooms. Main electricity. Telephone. Electric light. ; Aga’’ cooker. Excellent water. 
Gn WHET GRE CHeTICny: an COOnGF Garage. Stabling. Greenhouse Garages. Stabling for Hunters. Excellent farm buildings, 
GARAGES. FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGES. "iii: 7 Cottages. 
Well-farmed land Good pasture. Attractive Gardens CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 2 ACRES All well farmed and in first-class condition. 
(part of land easily let off) including kitchen garden and orchard. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,222.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 
£8,000 400 ACRES £8.000 28 ACRES £12,000 OR NEAR OFFER 75 ACRES 
’ ; 
HEREFORDS 8 MILES GUILDFORD BASINGSTOKE 
500ft. up, lovely views, 1 mile village and R.C.C. 7 miles, another station 3 miles, near village, standing high. | 
GOOD MIXED FARM CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE i 
Farmhouse with 2 sitting and 3/9 bedrooms Lounge hall, billiards room, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and 4 reception, 4 seamen, te main electricity. 


Stabling. Farm buildings. 3 cottages. 


Good water supply 


PRODUCTIVE PASTURE 
ARABLE LAND 


VERY AND 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,842.) 


dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Main water. 
Electric light. 
Garage. Lodge. 2 cottages. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ORCHARD AND WOODLANDS. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,267.) 


Own water supply. Garage. Hunter Stabling. 
Cottage. 
CHARMING GARDENS, TENNIS LAWN, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Rich pastureland and some woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,568.) 





XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms 


Main water and drainage. Electric light. Central heating. 


Hard tennis court. Swimming pool. Grounds 


Garage. 
of 
1", ACRES 
£2,250 FOR QUICK SALE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,470) 





RGENTLY WANTED within 60 miles of Waterloo 

Country House on 2 floors only (7/8 bed, 2/3 bath, 
3/4 reception). Main services and central heating. To 
Rent Buy if 
20 acres upwards land included and chauffeur’s and 
gardener’s cottages. SUBSTANTIAL PREMIUM 
FOR IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. ‘‘ M.”’ 


Furnished or Unfurnished, or would 

















£4,500 24 ACRES 
15 miles from Exeter. 600ft. up. Extensive views. 
FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins). 
Central heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. 
GARAGE for 4. Stabling. 


timbered 
garden. 


Nicely 
Kitchen 


Tennis and other lawns 
pasture and woodland 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8802) 


grounds. 
Orchard, 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS Of THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.! 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 














UNDER 40 MILES FROM LONDON 
A Charming Old House of Character, dating from 
the XIllth Century and containing many fine period 
features. 
3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 
Inexpensive gardens, prolific orchard, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES. 

For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,160) 








SOMERSET-WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 
with modern appointments, standing in pleasant 
inexpensive gardens, enjoying good views over well- 
wooded country. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 


24 ACRES (or less if required) 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents to anyone 
wanting an Inexpensive House in good social and 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


In a delightful rural district within easy reach of 
Malmesbury and Chippenham. 


350ft. above sea level. South aspect. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 





A Modern House of character, well planned and 
up to date. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
Farmery. Fine range of stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 


Central heating. 


Charming gardens, finely timbered parks, rich old 
. pasture, etc, 





WILTS. ONLY £2,000. 
About 400ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


with fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
Excellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


Inexpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all about 1 acre. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. = (M.2210.) 








700ft. up with fine panoramic views over 
Ashdown Forest. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT 1N THE TUDOR STYLE 


Adjoining Golf Course. 


Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Thoroughly up to date and labour-saving, with 
all main services, central heating, lav. basins in 
bedrooms, etc. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, 
rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


sporting district. (17,183.) 








For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,267.) 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1945.) 


























OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS. 
Completely rural. 


Fine panoramic views. 

A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Modern conveniences. 
Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 
Matured Gardens; hard 
tennis court. Paddock and 
woodland. 

20 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (14,191.) 











SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
DAIRY FARM. ONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


The Residence stands high 
on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 
bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, ete. Modern 
conveniences. 
Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farm- 
buildings. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, 
parklands, rich, well- 
watered pastures, in all 
about 


240 ACRES 








For SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. 














3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 











QUIET AND RESTFUL PART OF MID-DEVONSHIRE 


Between Exeter and Okehampton. 600ft. above sea level. Views to Exmoor and Dartmoor. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms (most having h. «& ¢.), 3 bathrooms. Never failing water 


supply. Silverlite Lighting Plant. Garages. Stabling. eames, ete. 
FULLY MATURED GARDEN 


Tennis court, wild garden with pond, prolific vegetable cilii woodland and fields 


ABOUT 24 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,500 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 


Apply RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,720.) 





WEST SUSSEX. 


us service. 


DISTINCTLY PLEASING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Beautifully furnished with antiques. Secluded amidst delightful gardens. 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Garage and 
cottage. Old walled garden and rockery intersected by pretty stream with cascades. 


Meadow and woodland. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED 
AT ONCE FOR ANY PERIOD. RENT 15 GUINEAS WEEKLY 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (11,683.) 


VIEWS OF SOUTH DOWNS 


Main line (electric) about 2 miles. ——— 12 miles. Adjacent Golf. Close to village with 





CHILTERN BEECH WOODS. 800 FEET UP 


Between Great Missenden and Tring. Lovely views. About 30 miles from London. 


PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


“Black and White.’ Completely restored and modernised. 3 reception, with period 
interior and original firepl — 6 bedrooms (all with “ «& ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Main 


ter and electricity. Gara 
GARDENS. “ORC HARD. PARKL AND. WOODs. 
20 ACRES —— £4,000 
(Would sell with 5 acres only 
HIS PROPERTY SHOULD SELL QUICKLY 


Phone RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (20,405.) 





LOVELY PART OF BERKSHIRE 


40 miles from London. Reading within 6 miies. Adjacent to famous Ducal Estate. 


INTERESTING OLD HOUS 


of mellowed red-brick partly Jacobean and partly Queen Anne periods. 





3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Abundant 


water supply. Garages. Stabling, 4 Cottages. 
GARDENS A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE. 
Tennis lawn. Clipped Yew Hedges. Kitchen garden, wild and bog gardet 


INTERSECTED BY SMALL BUT WELL-KNOWN RIVER AFFORDING TR Ol T 


FISHING 
TOTAL AREA NEARLY 12 ACRES 
JUST PLACED IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge (photographs on 


application) by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1, and 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, of 2, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441 Reading) and 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. 0293 and 3377 Regent). (20,412). 








AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 











DEVONSHIRE 


At the head of a well-known Valley. 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 
485 ACRES 


aaa; Bg Long, low type, modernised at great expense. 
RMS. 2 sets of Modernised Buildings. 6 Cottages. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE WITH POSSESSION OR WOULD BE DIVIDED 


OWNER WOULD REMAIN ON AS A TENANT ON A 4 PER CENT. BASIS 
Details of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











SUSSEX 
Quiet and Attractive Position. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE, Sympathetically Restored and Modernised. 
Many Delightful Period Features. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Good water supply. 
New Drainage. Stabling. Garages. Secondary House. 2 Excellent Cottages. Fine 


Range of Farm Buildings. 110 ACRES PASTURE, REMAINDER ARABLE 
AND WOODLAND. FOR SALE WITH 35 or 249 ACRES. 


Details of Owner’s Agents : RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 

















Full particulars of the above properties can be obtained from Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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suman GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 2. 


25, MOUNT 


~ 


STREET. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


Westminster, S.W.1!. 








Fi 


Street, 


Glorious country, beautiful views. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE TO BE LET FURNISHED 


OXFORDSHIRE 


(ON THE BUCKS BORDERS) 


; ~~ 
19 bed and dressing : a sf 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, THIS MAGNIFICENT 
winter garden, lounge OLD RESIDENCE, 
hall, music room, library 
and dance room, 4 having fine Banqueting 
— Lop Hall with Minstrels’ 
Electric light, central Gallery, 7 bedrooms, 


W 


LONG 
TO 


irther particulars of the Owner’s Agents : 
W.1. 


(c.6051.) 


Near stations and Huntercombe Golf Course. 


heating, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE 


excellent water 
supply. 
CHARMING 


3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, usual offices. 


bag or AND Garage. Lovely old 

oa 3 Ds grounds with frontage 

ard Court. to river. 2 cottages, 
Ornamental Lake. ete 


ABOVE \ 

FRONTAGE 
THE RIVER 
THAMES 


& Sons, 25, Mount 


ELL 
In all about 7 ACRES 


All particulars and _ price 


(C.4961.) 





BERKS HISTORIC ABBEY 


Dating from 14th and 16th centuries. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





of GEORGE 





TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








44, 


PLACE, S.W.1. 


ST. JAMES’S 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 


AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone: 
Regent 091! 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


in a perfectly secluded situation 3 miles from Gloue 
BOWDEN HALL 


on the fringe of the Cotswolds, 250ft 


23 ACRES 


above sea level in richly 
timbered grounds and small park, in all about 


ester. 


300ft. above sea-level. 








WILTSHIRE 


Ina first-rate district 2 hours by Express from London. 


Southern aspect; 
but well-timbered park and surrounded by its own lands of about 


magnificent distant views. Situated in small 


160 ACRES 








rHE COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE contains 4 reception rooms, billiard room and HALL AND 3 SITTING ROOMS, 12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATH- 
some 20 bed and dressing rooms with further accommodation over the stable wing. ROOMS, SERVANTS’ HALL. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
3 bathrooms and spacious offices. Apart from its charm as a private residence the Abundant water, septic tank drainaye. Independent hot water. 
large and light rooms make the house very suitable for business or commercial sone come tn —_ . pa np “ 1 
occupation. The situation, only 3 miles from Gloucester, with frequent bus service SIMPLE GARDENS. EXCEL LEN STABLING AND by SRAGE AC ( OMMODA- 
thereto, and main line communications north and south, as well as west and east, is PION. ALSO F ARM BUILDINGS, LODGE AND 2 COTTAGES. 
particularly convenient both for business and residential purposes. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE OF RESIDENCE 
LARGE DOUBLE COTTAGE (let temporarily), particularly GOOD WALLED AND LAND AND 2 OF THE COTTAGES. 

KITCHEN GARDEN and GLASSHOUSES A most moderate price has been fixed to ensure immediate sale. Inspected and 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's recommended by Owner's Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 

Jace, S.W.1. S.W.1. (L.R. 5158). 
pees: CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 











A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


in a se 


( 
Beautif 


OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
For Sale Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount 
Street, W.1 


NORTH DEVON 


cluded position, containing hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Ample water 
iARAGES STABLING 
ul gardens woodland, with long sea 


frontage. 
100 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 


and 


SURREY 


25 miles from London. 
A SUPERB HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE 


Dating from the 15th century. 
Entrance hall, magnificent galleried dining hall, 2 
reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices. Main water, central heating. Lodge. Cottage. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED. 
& MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents : CONSTABLE 


COTSWOLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, usual offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 
Water and drainage. 
GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


LODGE. 


Agents : 














EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 


2 halls, 


Garage. 


CONSTABLE 


WILTSHIRE 


ESTATE IN PRAT URS 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
Jvery convenience and comfort. 


Stabling. 2 Lodges. Lovely gardens and park 
ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: 


& MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








IDEAL FOR LARGE 
COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION 
LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR ad PRIVATELY, WITH THE 
FURNITURE. 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


SOMERSET 


AN ATTRACTIVE JACOBEAN-STYLE 
HOUSE 

with stone tiled roof, in perfect order. 
4 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main eiectric light and power. 
Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages. 

Excellent gardens. Walled kitchen garden. 

ABOUT 12 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Hall, 


Central heating. 


Agents : 




















HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1 








Business Established over 100 years. 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., SALISBURY. 








OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (‘Phone : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


elephones 
Greevener™ 3131 G lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 
300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 





Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. 
Domestic offices. 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 


Garage 


1 mile from Fishing in the River a 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 


FARMERY FORYJABOUT 30 CATTLE. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES 


Lawns, 2 walled 
ALSO 130 ACRES OF 


25 ACRES OF 


gardens, 3 cottages, 
PASTURE AND 
ARABLE LAND. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 





| ABERDEENSHIRE 


| Aberdeen 12 miles. 





1 mile from the sea. 
Excellent fishing. 
18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


5 reception rooms, Electric 


light. Stabling and Garage. ——— Grounds and Kitchen 
Garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO LET 
FURNISHED 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,323.) 





MERIONETHSHIRE 


Amidst the wooded hills of North Wales. 4'2 miles from 
the sea and with views of the Mountain of Cader Idris. 


The Residence is in excellent order. 


Galleried hall. 4 reception rooms, compact domestic 

offices, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric 

light. Central heating. Garages and Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Cottages and 2 Farms are let. 


Lovely Pleasure Grounds. Kitchen Garden. Picturesque 
and Valuable Woodlands in all about 


750 ACRES 


Fishing in the River Mawdath which bounds the property 

on one side and also in the River Guaynant from both 

banks for over a mile and in a small lake. Shooting over 
the Estate. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,959.) 





ABERDEENSHIRE 


Insch 34% miles. 





Facing 
5 bathrooms. 
hall and 


built of granite with tiled roof. 


Modern residence, 

South. 5 reception rooms, 19 bedrooms, 

Excellent domestic offices, including servants’ 
housekeeper’s room. 

Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. Flower and Kitchen 
Gardens. 900 acres of arable land. Salmon and Trout 
Fishing in 2 streams. Shooting and Golf. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR HOUSE 
TO LET FURNISHED 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (15,079.) 








CYRIL JONES, F.A. 


STATION 


FRONT, MAIDEN 


F.V.A. 


NHEAD. 


Tel.: 2033 





28 MILES LONDON. 


LOVELY MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


High and healthy stiuation. 





SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 
OF UNUSUAL CHARM 


Contains : 

Mi ignificent galleried lounge {(40ft. by 

25ft.), cocktail bar, dining room, sun 

parlour, winter garden, 6 bedrooms 

(fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Gas and water. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. 
Septic tank drainage. 

Perfectly appointed; oak joinery. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
Gardener’s Cottage. 

Well-laid GARDENS of 2 


TO BE SOLD 


ACRES. 


Highly recommended by Vendor's 
Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., from 
whom illustrated particulars may be 





obtained. 


THIS EXQUISITE JACOBEAN COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
practically adjoins lovely wooded commons in 


BERKSHIRE 





5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloaks (h. & ¢.), lounge hall and 
2 reception rooms, electricity, main water and = gas, 
telephone, etc. 
IN WONDERFUL PRESERVATION 

Old-world Garden and Garage 
TO BE SOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by CykiL JoNEs, F.A.1., 
as above. 
















TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.1I 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 


Also at 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W.I 
Tel.: 4685 REGENT. 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





IMPORTANCE. 


SILVER, ETC. 












THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SupP- 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 


MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 
STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 


(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 


(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON 
PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE EUSTON 7000 OR WRITE 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., 


LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I. 








COTSWOLDS 


7 MILES FROM BANBURY 

DELIGHTFUL HOUSE, DATING 'FROM 
CENTURY WITH MODE RN ADDITION, 
placed in centre of its estate of 100 ACRES and 500ft. 
above sea level. 


and water. Central heating. 
garder with swimming pool. 
cottages at present let. IMMEDIATE 

HOUSE AND GROUNDS. FREEHOLD. 


£11,000 


WELLESLEY SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
Tel. 4112. 


Garage. Stabling. 


XVIIvTH 
finely 


Hall and reception, 10/11 bed and dressing 
(principal with basins h. & c.), 4 bathrooms, Co.’s electricity 
Lovely 
Remainder good land and 
POSSESSION 





ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL 
HOUSES IN THE MARKET 


NORTH DORSET.—In a beautiful village 
quiet position. A house of exceptional merit from the 
designs of a famous architect. 
craftsmen in the tradition of Henry VIIIth. 
lounge, 
suite with dressing rooms and basins, h. & ¢ 
Co.'s electricity and water. Central heating. 
garden ABOUT AN ACRE FREEHOLD, 


so gl SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
el 











and very 


Built of old materials by 
Magnificent 
40ft. long, 2 or 3 other reception, 4 bedrooms en 
bathroom, 
“Easily kept 


IT COST £12,000. TO-DAY’S PRICE £4,000 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





50 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
ti A 4 











FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 

In delightful situation surrounded by park and woodlands; 
long drive. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main 
electricity, etc. Stabling; garage: cottage. LOVELY 
OLD WORLD GARDENS. 


FOR SALE WITH 75 ACRES 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





45 MINUTES NORTH OF LONDON 


Lovely unspoiled locality. 





Singularly charming old house with interesting features. 
8 bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 reception. Main electric light and 
water. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Delightful gardens 
and paddocks. 
6 ACRES 


FO 
OR WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED. 





Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.!. 


YORKSHIRE 


Easy reach of York. 


Lovely position 





APPOINTED STONE- 
electric light, central heating: 
basins), 3 baths, 4 reception; 
gardens and paddock; 


EAUTIFULLY 
BUILT HOUSE; 


10-12 bedrooms 
stabling, garages; 
16 ACRES. 


(with 
charming 


FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ws growrtoy 2°» BEN TALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


TELEPHONE : 
KEN: 0855 





VERY GREAT BARGAIN 
Near Taunton, Somerset 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
of Ham stone with mullioned windows. 

3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths; main services; every con- 
venience; “* Esse”’ cooker, ete.; stabling, cottage; lovely 
gardens; fine timber; paddock; 10 ACRES. 
FIRST TO OFFER £3,000 SECURES 
(Little over half cost.) 

GREATEST BARGAIN IN MARKET 


Sole Agents, BENTALL, HorsLEyY & BALDRY, as above. 





HERTS—ONE HOUR LONDON 


GENTLEMAN’S MODEL DAIRY AND 
STOCK FARM 
50 ACRES. ALL PASTURE 
Bounded by very pretty river. 
HARMING XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE, 
in absolute perfect order; every convenience; 
full of oak and period features; hall, 2 large reception, 
4 excellent bedrooms, bath. 
All main services. 
Very fine modernly equipped farmbuildings. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,500 


Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





FRESH IN THE MARKET 
HANTS—ALTON 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 

450/t. up. 
3 reception, 5 bed, bath. Main electric. Lovely gardens and 
12 ACRES 


ONLY £2,350. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN 





IN THE TRIANGLE 


MALMESBURY, CHIPPENHAM, 
BADMINTON 
A BEAUTIFUL ESTATE 
160 ACRES 


LOVELY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Model Home 
Farm. Fine Hunter Stables. 3 Cottages. 


FREEHOLD £15,000 


Owners Agents: BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRy, 184, 





srompton Road, S.W.3. 


FARMS WITH POSSESSION 





PECIAL OFFER.—OXON BANBURY. Splendid 

Dairy Farm, 170 acres. Accredited Buildings. Modern 
House, bath, ete. Cottage. Tithe-Free. Only £3,750. 
Genuine Bargain. 





XON.-WARWICKS BORDERS. BANBURY 10 

MILES. Healthy Sheep Stock Farm, 220 acres. 
Stone-built Farmhouse, good Buildings. No Tithe. 
Freehold only £4,400. 





N WALES. Splendid Farm, 250 acres. All good level 
* land, 160 pasture, 75 arable, 10 wood, mostly oak. 
Lake of 4 acres. Nice Farmhouse. Cottage. Only £4,000. 
Gentleman’s residence adjoining could be purchased if 
required. 





EVON, NEAR EXETER. One of the Best Farms in 

the West, 210 acres. Good Farmhouse, excellent 
Buildings. Same owner very many years, now retiring. 
Only £4,500. 





URREY, NEAR FARNHAM. 40 miles London. 

Valuable Rich Farm, 100 acres; 74 pasture watered 
stream, 15 arable, 12 woodland. Main services. Charming 
old-fashioned House, all conveniences. Fine Buildings. 
4 Cottages. Only £4,400. 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 





PRIVATE PURCHASER requires country house 10/15 
miles radius Luton. Minimum requirements :— Large 
lounge, 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, garage, 1 acre. Secluded 
position preferred. Up to £3,000 for first class property. 
Owners or agents please send full particulars.—ADVERTISER, 
254, Stockingstone Road, Luton, Beds. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 











[_EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 








WANTED 


ASOITIONAL CAPITAL TO 

KNOWN TRUST! Further COUNTRY ESTATES, 
VILLAGES, FARMS, &c. required.—Full particulars, in 
confidence, to Mr. C. LESLIE GILLOW, F.A.I., 28, St. Peter’s 
Street, St. Albans, Herts. 





INVEST by WELL- 





Trust with substantial funds desires to purchase severa! 
agricultural or potential investment ESTATES. Offers 
will be treated as confidential.—‘* A.695,’’ c/o CouNTRY LIFE 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ONE OF SUFFOLK’S MOST DELIGHTFUL HOMES 
quiet, unspoilt country near Woodbridge; Elizabethan 
residence, massive oak beams, fine Lounge Hall, 2 other 
reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.l., central heat., cottage. Small 
farm let off, 461% acres in all. FREEHOLD £6,000. Possession. 
Photos.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 


pPswicH 4 MILES, adjoining beautiful country : Country 

Residence, 3 reception, 5/7 bedrooms, 2 baths, central 
heating; Co.’s e.l.; good farm buildings and 87 acres (mostly 
let off). FREEHOLD £4,750.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM, exceptional 
shooting, 3 miles good town and main line station, London 
50; 357 acres (60 beautiful woodland with streams); fine old 
Georgian Residence, 5 cottages; buildings include cowhouse 
for 30. Freehold only £7,500. Photos—Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





Between Keighley and Ilkley 

Moor, not far from the Lan- 

cashire border and the Charlotte 
Bronte country. 


For Sale, with attractive walled-in grounds 
of over 


3 ACRES 


a luxuriously appointed 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE of the 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 





W. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 





One of considerable character, well placed 
on a South slope with expansive views. 
Equipped with central heating, all main 
services, in perfect order, and containing 
oak-panelled lounge hall, large drawing 
room, dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, model kitchen quarters; double 
garage; close to two golf courses and 
convenient for Halifax, Bradford and 
Leeds. 


FREEHOLD £5,000. 
Early possession. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
the Agents, F. L. MercER & Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel., Regent 2481. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


W.1 


Telephone Ne. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 





EXECUTORS’ SALE. 


NORTH-WEST CORNER OF ESSEX 


Large drawing and dining rooms, 
studio 30ft. x 20ft., study, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms (plans exist 
for another 5/6 bedrooms). 


Electric light. Central heating. 


Company's water. 


Constant hot water service. 


Capital modern cottage of 4 rooms, 
kitchen and bath. Garage for 3 
cars and adequate other buildings. 


ee. 








ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


45 miles from London 


HOUSE WITH FINE STUDIO 


About 
23 ACRES, 
including grounds, kitchen garden, 
paddock, orchard and a field of 
11% ACRES at present LET OFF; 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,750 


(open to offer) 


For further particulars apply 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., who have 
personally inspected the property, 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 

(Folio 83,458.) 





UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


Only 25 miles by road from Lone 
don, ina lovely position adjoining 
2 large private estates. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


WITH PANELLED ROOMS 
AND OTHER FEATURES OF 
THE PERIOD. 


RECENTLY RESTORED AND IN SPLENDID_ ORDER 





10 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 
4 reception rooms. 

Main electric light. 
Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE 
3 COTTAGES. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
AND PARKLAND. 

In all about 


50 ACRES 
Recommended by JOHN D. 


Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (40,256.) 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 


W.1. 


Telephone : 


REGENT 2481 





XIVth CENTURY HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
Secluded position. 


2 MILES STATION AND NEAR BUS 
ROUTE. 


Carefully modernised and in excellent 
condition. 


Hall and cloakroom, lounge—oak-beamed 

drawing room, dining room, smoking 

room, usual offices. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 
&e. 


Central Heating. 


LOVELY MINEHEAD — SOMERSET 


Beautiful scenery, views to Quantocks, 





FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE AT TEMPTING PRICE 


easy access to Dunster, Minehead and Taunton, 


STABLING FOR 2, GARAGE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 COTTAGES, each with 3 bedrooms, 2 
sitting rooms. 


Lovely Gardens 
with lawns, old-world flower garden, 

2 ORCHARDS 

Total area about 

4 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION IMMEDIATELY 
Golf, Polo, Hunting, Fishing and Rough 

Shooting. 

Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 


House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





PERFECT 


300ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. 
Between Berkhamsted and 
Chesham. 1 hour London. 


An Old-World 
BLACK AND WHITE 
FARMHOUSE 
Luxuriously Modernised 
IN PERFECT ORDER AND READY 
TO STEP INTO. 
The accommodation, entirely on 2 floors, 
comprises : 
3 RECEPTION. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 
Main Electric Light and 
Water. 


SECLUSION — 





ON 


THE HERTS AND BUCKS 


, SEU @ op meena. r wa 
I? 


de GF shige Fee & 


brave 


BORDERS 


2 GARAGES WITH GAMES ROOM 
OVER. STABLING. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


with fine holly hedges, 
with orchard and paddocks. 


8 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Just in the Market for Sale 


Illustrated particulars from the Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. STUART HEPBURN 
AND Co., Fulking, Henfield, Sussex (Tel. : 
Poynings 74); or Messrs. F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 

W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 

Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
E. STODDART FOX, 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


R. ALEC HAMBRO 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





ON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE LADY CHAMBERLAIN 


BEAULIEU, HAMPSHIRE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR A 
MINIMUM PERIOD OF ONE YEAR‘ ; 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 


HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


expensively and beautifully furnished, thus 
affording the acme of comfort. 


t BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
DRAWING AND DINING 
ROOMS. 

LIBRARY. SITTING ROOM 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN, with “ Esse’’ cooker. 








OWN ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
“IDEAL” INDEPENDENT BOILER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
TIMBER AND THATCHED GARAGE, 
Pony Stable. 
KITCHEN GARDEN 
well stocked with vegetables, soft and hard 
fruit trees; greenhouse. 
Lawns and shrubberies. 
RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 
For particulars and order to view, 


apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts, 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 


WELL-FITTED BATHROOM 
LOUNGE HALL, 


83 SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.) 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE for 2 ears. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


In delightful wooded surroundings. 


Central heating. Electric lighting. 


Gas. Main water and drainage. 


OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


SECLUDED GROUNDS 
with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 


extending to about 


1 ACRE 


THE RESIDENCE IS DELIGHTFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 
WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 


2% miles from main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with soundly-constructed house stand- 


ing well back from the road. 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
maids’ sitting 


rooms, billiards room, 


room, complete domestic offices. 


Situated 200ft. ahove sea-level. 





South aspect. 


“*Aga”’ cooker. 
Company's water and electric lighting. 


GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 


STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 
THE GROUNDS include pleasure 


garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 
grassland; the whole extending to an 
area of about 
48 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE 
£5,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and order to view 





apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 
7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 
4 VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


THE RESIDENCE 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly 
constructed, the accommodation — ar- 


ranged so as to obtain the maximum 


amount of sun, 


5 BEDROOMS, BOXROOM, FITTED 
BATHROOM, ENTRANCE AND DINING 
ROOM (HAVING FINE CARVED OAK 
PANELLING), LOUNGE (WITH MAG- 
NIFICENT OAK PANELLING), MORN- 
ING ROOM, KITCHEN AND COMPLETE 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, 


Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have 





inspected and can thoroughly recommend the 


GARAGES. STORE-ROOMS. 
POTTING SHEDS. SUMMER HOUSE. 


Company's electric lighting. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
There are a 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
fountain), kitchen 
orchard and paddock; the whole extending 


and are easily maintained. 
pond and garden, 
to an area of about 

61, ACRES 


property to prospective purchasers. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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*Phone: 
‘Grams: 
Harrods, London.’’ 


ESTATE 


Ken. 1490. 
** Estate 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 











es allies Sl 


REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH 


High up. Unspoilt surroundings. 
MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Stabling. Concrete dug-out. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
Complete offices. 2 cottages. 
Electric light. Company’s 


water, «&c. 

BEAUTIFUL, YETINEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
heavily timbered, tennis and other lawns. Well- 
stocked kitchen garden. Orchard and woodland. 
ABOUT I5 ACRES 
EARLY POSSESSION CAN BE GIVEN 
A VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 
FREEHOLD 
— HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 


- nts: 
‘ Extn. 806.) 


1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


c.4 


a a 








RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


including a most 


IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY 


GUILDFORD, LEATHERHEAD & DORKING c.2 
Amid the lovely hill country for which this district is famed. 3 miles from station, with electric trains to Waterloo, 
GARAGE (for 4), 10 LOOSE BOXES, COW 
HOUSE, FARMERY and COTTAGE. 
Small but pretty GARDENS with walled 
kitchen garden, about & acres of woodland, and 
an area of grassland, the total extending in 
ull to 


ATTRACTIVE FLINT-BULLT FARMHOUSE 
Gentleman Farmer. 


for the occupation of the 


3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, detached full-size 


Electric (ight. 
heating. 


Main water. Complete centra 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
billiard room. 


l 


Soho a Le 





Inspected 
HARRODS, L TD., 
(Tele. 


ABOUT 90 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


strongly recommended — by 
62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Extn. 309.) 


and 


Kensington 1490. 





EAST LOTHIAN 


Magnificent views. Adjoining G 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDEN 


11 bedrooms, 


4 reception rooms, 
gas and water. 


Central 


Picturesque garden with tennis lawn and small kitchen garden, 


RENT £300 PER ANNUM 
64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62- 


5 bathrooms. 


olf and in a quiet district. 


6 bedrooms. 
light. Good water. 
FASCINATING 


CE TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Co.’s electric light, 


3 reception rooms. 
Central heating, Electric 
Other useful outbuildings. 
terraces, pop wide herbaceous borders, 

SMALL TROUT STREAM where 3 


Main drainage. 


heating. Garage. 


1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


HEREFORD BORDERS 


lawn, 


c.4 





GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


2 bathrooms. 


Complete offices. Servants’ hall. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 3 
PLEASURE GROU NDS arranged in 
kitchen garden, ete., bordering a 


4-lb. trout have been caught. 


ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 


Additional land if required. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








CHELTENHAM 3 MILES 


Standing high, facing South, with beautiful view of the Hills. 





ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLACED RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, 1 dressing 


Garage, 


4 reception rooms, 
electricity. Central heating. 


4 ACRES 


Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 


Stabling and outbuildings. 
and grounds, and 2 walled fruit orchards, in all about 


c.2 


Electric light. Garage 
Main water and Lovely grounds, hard tennis and deck 


Matured gardens 


room, 3 bathrooms. 


Centrally-heated studio in garden. 


FREEHOLD £5,000 
1. (2 ae.: 


RENTAL 


Extn. 809.) Harkops, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





Kensington 1490. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET BORDERS 
CHARACTER HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


In a lovely neighbourhood about 4 miles Sherborne. 


Hall, 3 reception, including billiard room, 11 bed and dressing, 4 bath. 


c.3 


Central heating. 
3 cars. 
tennis courts, 


parkland, about 


6 ACRES. 
Facilities for Tenant to have access to adjoining land, 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
ON APPLICATION. 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


(Tele. : 
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4 Kettle, Stand and Lamp bearing the monogram ot Queen 
Charlotte—1807 


The Sale may be viewed two days preceding 


PLAIN CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE Al 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Lia. 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell at Auction 


On Thursday, June 12 and Friday, June 13, 194] 










Collection of 


OLD ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILVER 
AND SILVERGILT PLATE 


ir LIONEL FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart. 


Removed from Balls Park, Hertford 


At Derby House, Stratford Place, W.1 





One of a pair of Soup Tureens by Paul Storr—1807 


€ Catalogues containing Four Lllustrations, Price 2/-. 
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SPARKING PLUGS 


A pt to be taken for granted, 


of the petrol engine. 





WHOLLY British! Made by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 


but one of the most vital parts 


_ ESSE tear storne 


J ~~... C00 
Mo, 
25. COOKERS 















THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors : Smith 
& Wellstood Ltd., Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, 
SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit St., London, W.1 and 
branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 














for 
Emergency 


Water 
supply 


consu!t 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, Ltd. 


Artesian Well Engineers, 


|, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| ‘Phone Abbey 6338* 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. "Phone Littlehampton Six* 
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A WAR CABINET ? 


T seems a pity that a habit should have arisen of auto- 

matically turning down any suggestion made by Mr. 

Lloyd George for the more effective prosecution of the 

war. There is a sense, no doubt, in which his age is 
against him; but he shows few signs of failing powers and 
certainly none of failing intelligence. And when criticism is 
needed, as it certainly is to-day (in spite of all totalitarian views 
to the contrary) the essential qualities of the critic should be 
experience and intelligence. Nobody living has more experi- 
ence of what, for want of a better phrase, we may call ‘““supreme 
control” in a democratic country at war, and certainly nobody 
has handled with more acumen and with more success the 
enormous problem of choosing a war cabinet, of shaping it 
and limiting its size so as to secure central control in all essen- 
tials combined with unhampered play for individual energies. 
When therefore Mr. Lloyd George very seriously—and not at 
all destructively—suggests that we should return for a time 
to the Small War Cabinet of 1917 or to something like it, 
his suggestion can certainly not be dismissed as frivolous. 
Chere is no sign of mere dissidence in the proposal, and there 
can be no doubt that the man without whom we might have 
sought vainly for victory twenty-five years ago holds views 
which are widely shared by those who are in a position to know 
the facts of the present situation. In the present Prime 
Minister we have a Heaven-sent leader—in the real sense of 
that misused word—and one whose mastery of all the vast 
complication of world-wide strategy and of our relations with 
other nations and peoples is never for a moment in doubt. 
But co-ordinating intelligence and swift and ruthless decision 
are needed on the home front as vitally as in the wider fields 
of warfare. A strong man, however armed, cannot keep the 
house if its foundations are not made sure in times of earth- 
quake; and though nobody could match Mr. Churchill in the 
constructive imagination and rapid decision required to deal 
with our internal problems, to put it simply, one man cannot 
do everything. 

Lady Violet Bonham Carter, who, after all, knows a good 
deal about Prime Ministers and Cabinets, told a Yorkshire 
audience last week that she felt that the present Prime Minister’s 
task would be lightened if some of those around him were 
‘a little more out of the ordinary.”” ‘“‘Our greatest need— 
and his,” she went on, “is for a colleague approaching him 
in stature who would direct and co-ordinate the war effort 
on the home front and apply to the vast and intricate problems 
of man-power, production and supply some of the dynamic 
energy and leadership which the Prime Minister supplies to 
the strategic front and to the fighting forces.’’ This sug- 
gestion of a duumvirate is one of many put forward by those 
who agree at any rate in one thing: that Mr. Churchill’s task 
should be lightened and that a closer co-ordination should be 
set up and maintained between all those departments which 
constitute the General Staff of the armies fighting on the 
Home Front. There is no fear of disaster of any sort, but 
there is need for all of us to realise more keenly the importance 
of having a Government which is so organised that it can act 
rapidly, and without routine delays, in all matters relating to 
man-power, production and supply and to the organisation 
of the civilian public to meet the direct threats and shocks of 
attack. The greatest foe of rapid action is confusion of 
authority, and a large number of damaging hesitations and 
delays in taking vital decisions on the Home Front could be 
catalogued which are undoubtedly due to the fact that what 
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is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The wavering 
and indecision shown with regard to the claims of the military 
authority on men who are essential to increased food production 
is a simple instance. Even now, though the Minister of Agri- 
culture has lately protested that the farmers’ fears of labour 
depletion are groundless—in spite of the fact that he largel) 
inspired them—nobody really knows how the question at issu 
has been decided. At the same time we have the Ministe 

of Labour bewailing the fact that he cannot find the me 

he requires to put into full operation the Ministry of Agricul! 

ture’s programme of drainage and land reclamation and t 

bring thousands of derelict areas under cultivation. 

We do not want to multiply instances of such indecisio: 
and delay, but they are not far to seek. It is a long time ag 
since Coventry was martyred by explosives and by fire, an 
the great London conflagration of last December should hav 
branded our minds with the unforgettable lesson. Yet it i 
only now that the Government produce their Fire Service 
Bill. The Government have recently extended the Essentia 
Works Order to coal-mining and are about to extend it t 
building and civil engineering. But it is only after mam 
fluctuations in policy that they have been driven to thi 
recognition that if large increases in output are to be achieved 
labour in all these industries must be more closely regulate: 
and drift from them to other trades stopped. The Foo 
Ministry has been in existence since the beginning of the war 
but it is only to-day that a serious attempt is being made t« 
deal seriously with gambling in unrationed food and only now 
that Lord Woolton announces his decision to employ business- 
men and not Civil Servants to control his Ministry’s purchases. 
The dispersal of food stocks is another matter that need: 
immediate attention, and it would be interesting to know 
whether everything is being done that ought to be done 
to find substitutes for essential raw materials which 
might be cut off without warning, as our supplies of 
continental flax and bauxite were cut off last year. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the resort to a Small 
War Cabinet freed from departmental duties would both take 
a load off the shoulders of the Prime Minister and assist materi- 
ally in avoiding such damaging delays in the future. The 
appointment of Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of State with 
powers of co-ordination is no doubt a step in the right direction. 
It seems evident, however, that some much more fundamental 
reorganisation is required. 


AN AGRICULTURAL CORPS 


A BIG step towards finding the extra labour for the 4,000,000 new 
acres under the plough, and the 1,000,000 more required this 
year, would be taken by the Government adopting at once the proposal 
to form an agricultural corps from boys between 18-20. Lord de la 
Warr has put the minimum extra needs of farming, not counting 
land girls, Pioneers, prisoners of war, and C.Os., at 50,000; or 10,000 
less if there is no call-up after the harvest. On a small scale a start 
has already been made with giving public and secondary schoolboys 
a quick training in handling tractors and farm machinery. Some weeks 
ago Lord Lymington offered to house and train fifty boys in Hampshire 
at the County Farm Institute to work on the county tractors. There 
was an immediate response to the offer, and now groups of hearty 
youths are ready to be drafted out in pairs from the training centre 
to work under foremen, and particularly to help the hard-pressed smaller 
farmers who have no machinery and little labour of their own. If 
the scheme is developed, camps of from 15 to 30 lads could be estab- 
lished wherever there is the greatest demand. What is being done in 
Hampshire could and should be done in every county. And the oppor- 
tunity is not merely a war-time measure. It gives young men a year 
or two of the very employment their physique requires, and _ initial 
insight into and training in a good life, which many may decide to follow 
after the war. The Government has undertaken that agriculture 
will then be maintained at something like its present level. World 
circumstances will almost inevitably compel that. This is a chance 
to ensure the country’s food now and a supply of keen young farmers 
hereafter. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


N the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields the portico and dark 

classic facade of the Royal College of Surgeons was an imposing 
feature, though probably few people knew its name and fewer still 
had ever been inside. It dated from 1835, the architect being Sir 
Charles Barry. The most celebrated and curious feature was, of course, 
the annexed museum the basis of which was the famous Hunterian 
Collection, bought from the great Dr. Hunter’s widow by the Govern- 
ment of the day and presented to the College, and consisting of a vast 
range of physiological specimens. The spirits in which most of these 
were preserved naturally intensified the flames when the building was 
recently hit. Access to the museum was very properly restricted to 
students, though Members of both Houses of Parliament, dignitaries 
of the Church and members of scientific bodies had the privilege of 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


try for themselves and of introducing visitors. In these somewhat 
srisly halls the layman gravitated towards the more curious of Dr. 
Hunter’s specimens: the skeletons of Jonathan Wild, Mlle Crachani, 
a Sicilian dwarf twenty inches high, and O’Brien the Irish giant, 
Sit. 4ins. high; also Chunee, a gigantic elephant which ran amok in 
Exeter Change in 1824 and needed over a hundred musket shots to 
despatch. There were, too, some unexpected pictures, such as exotic 
animals by Stubbs. Some of these have been illustrated in CoUNTRY 
Lire and were saved from the fire. The museum had no con- 
nection with Surgeons’ Hall, which used to stand next door to 
Newgate and had a celebrated collection somewhat similar to Dr. 
Hunter’s. It is to the latter that somebody in The Beggar’s Opera 
refers in remarking of poor old So-and-so that “he’s now a specimen 
at Surgeons’ Hall.’’ 


FARMERS’ INCOME TAX 


HE main change in the financial obligations of farmers announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he introduced his 
Budget was his proposal that the largest farmers should become liable 
to income tax on actual profits under Schedule D, like other business 
men. The text of the Finance Bill, which is now published, shows 
that the change is confined to farmers whose lands exceed £300 in 
annual value. Britain is a country of small farms, and the number 
of farmers likely to be affected by the change will be comparatively 
small. The average rent of agricultural land in this country is not 
much more than £1 per acre. On this basis, and taking into account 
the fact that there are only about 12,000 farms in England and Wales 
that exceed 300 acres in extent, the changed method of income tax 
assessment will probably affect about 5 per cent. of the total number 
of farmers. The great majority will still be assessed, under Schedule B, 
on the rental value, though they can in future be required to produce 
accounts or accept an arbitrary assessment if the Inland Revenue 
consider that they have made over £1,500 profit in the year and are 
liable to Excess Profits Tax. 


THE SMOKER’S VOW 


HOSE who, fortunately or unfortunately for themselves, do not 
smoke, can never appreciate either the joys or the agonies of 
those who do. So when they hear sad stories of a shortage of cigarettes 
they will say no more than that less smoking will do us all good. 
Doubtless in theory they are quite right, but doubtless also in practice 
we yearn for tobacco at such times as these. As Mr. Maxwell, the 
Tobacco Controller, has sympathetically observed, all the world flies 
to tobacco after an air raid, nor is that all. Many people spend weary 
hours sitting up on duty late into the night, waiting for something that 
may or may not happen; to smoke is in such circumstances not only 
a solace: it is at-once a substitute for talk and a cementer of friend- 
ship. It appears that the worst of the shortage is past, and that we 
may expect rather more liberal supplies. Meanwhile the Controller 
tells us to ‘‘go steady on our smoking.’’ There again there is likely 
to be some difference between theory and practice. We may all 
acknowledge that this advice is excellent, but we may sometimes fail 
to follow it. There have been those who habitually cut their cigarettes 
into halves, and so lived in a perpetual danger of burning themselves. 
We may smile at them, but theirs was the heroic and reforming spirit, 
and voluntary rationing requires a hero. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Cock-crow and Air-raid Warnings—Cock-fighting—The Fly-tier— 
Hungry Vixens 


By Major C. S. JARVIs. 


HE senior male bird in my poultry run is a croad langshan, 

who is the owner of a magnificent deep fruity voice of the real 

chanticleer type and of great carrying power. This is the best 

part about him, for the croad is a breed with a wonderful 

fagade of imposing size and glossy green-black feathering, but 
with very little behind it in the way of meat on the breast and satis 
factory egg production. I hope I shall not get into trouble over this 
statement. I have learnt from experience one must not criticise any 
breed of dog for fear of a savage onslaught from some admirer of the 
strain, and there may be the same embargo on adverse statements 
about domestic fowl. 

My croad langshan’s crow is so loud and persistent that the neigh- 
bouring cocks on the various small farms have long since given up 
trying to compete with him, and for some time life has been dull, for 
his challenges have remained unanswered, though he has listened care- 
fully after each crow to discover if by chance some Dorset cock from 
over the river has a remark to make. 

Of recent months, however, things have been better, for he has 
heard a bird in the middle distance that must be well worthy of his 
spurs, for he crows both by day and by night with an immense volume 
of sound and length of note. The croad never fails to answer this 
stranger, and would like much to meet him in combat and see his harem, 
but this he will never do, for the cock with the particularly fine voice 
happens to be the local air-raid siren ! 

e . « 

Lge ago I kept a small pen of that very rare fowl, the old English 

blue dun game, and the cocks of this breed not only answered every 
challenge vocally, but took active steps to carry out their threats. 
Unless their wire netting enclosure was particularly high and well 
pegged down they would manage to get over it or under it, travel 
a quarter of a mile across country, kill the challenging cock on his 
own dunghill so to speak, and then come back triumphantly, leaving 
me to pay the bill for damages. 

When one hears the anti-blood-sports people holding forth against 
cock-fighting they use invariably the expression ‘unwilling birds 
being egged on to fight.’’ I cannot say I know a great lot about this 
illegal sport, but my small experience of game cocks proved that 
there is never any question of egging them on to fight, but rather a 
very constant task to prevent them from doing so. Once when putting 
two cocks into travelling crates to send them to a show I left them 
inadvertently within reach of each other, and when I[ discovered my 
omission an hour later they were not fit to send to any show except 
as shocking examples of the horrors of war. 

*% x 
O return to the old English blue dun: there is, as most fly-fishers 
know, a very good reason for the maintenance of the breed of 
this not very profitable bird—the egg production of the hen being in 
the neighbourhood of some 50 eggs a year or less—and the reason is 
that the neck hackle feathers of the cock bird provide the basis for the 
great majority of dry flies that are tied. It is a very queer thing that 
this strain, and this strain only, should provide feathers of suitable 
colour, and with just that right degree of stiffness and resilience that 
constitutes the most important part of the perfect lure; and [ am told 

that nothing else quite fills the bill. 

I met a most interesting character the other day—an elderly river 
keeper on a loca] salmon and trout water—who in his hut, which was a 
rather palatial Swiss chalet, had a store of flies which*he tied himself, 
and which were equal if not superior to anything else I have seen, 
In any case, I had one of the best days of my life with a special pattern 
of grannom tied by him, and the fly at the end of a most boisterous 
day with ravenously feeding trout was as good as when [| had started. 
I rather envied that river keeper with his profitable, attractive hobby 
for the winter evenings, and also for his life generally, as when not 
ghillying rods on the water it was his task to fish the river for the home 
larder. His only complaint was that owing to the war, or some other 
cause, blue dun hackles were unobtainable, and I must hunt around in 
my haunts of 27 years ago to see if by any chance some survivors of 
my old stock still remain. 

* ‘ « 

N the correspondence columns recently a contributor wrote to the 
effect that the main food of the fox was the rat and that evidence 
of his good work could be seen in the form of blood-stained straw in 
most rickyards. I wish we could obtain some foxes from this con- 
tributor’s part of the world to instruct our local animals in dieting 
and the way to behave generally, as our foxes must have been very 
badly brought up. They cannot, moreover, complain of the shortage 

of rats, as this strain of vermin is flourishing. 

I have always held the view that the main item of the fox’s diet 
was the rabbit, and in happier days this panned out very well, as 
the fox kept the rabbit hordes in reasonable check and still left enough 
for the farmers and sportsmen. One reason for thinking this is the 
case is that in those parts of Scotland where there are no packs of 
hounds and where the fox has been eliminated, the rabbit exists in 
teeming thousands. 

Now with the virtua] extermination of the rabbit in this part of 
the world and the great increase in foxes owing to the cessation o! 
hunting, the vixens with cubs are literally starving and the deeds they 
commit are almost beyond belief. The same vixen, or her dog fox, 
has visited me three times during the last six weeks, has turned over 
coops containing hen and chickens and has literally torn the doors off, 
as well as the heads of the unfortunate inmates. On the last occasion 
when my remaining pullets were taken, leaving me with three unwanted 
cockerels, the coop was weighted down with three large concrete blocks. 
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THE STORY of the GREAT NORTH ROAD-II 


By R. T. LANG 


N many a summer morning I have seen the sunshine 
dancing over the radiant fields as the road from 
Retford winds past the well-known Olde Bell at 
Barnby Moor. When Queen Victoria stayed here 
as a child it had stabling for 120 horses and beds for 
60 postboys. Four miles farther on comes Scrooby, the birth- 
place of the Pilgrim Fathers. William Brewster’s house is 
down the small side road to the station. He worshipped in 
the fourteenth-century church but the pew that is pointed out 
as his, and certain other relics, should be regarded with reserve. 

Gibbet Hill, near by, got its name from a grim warning 
which stood here from 1779 till 1833. At Bawtry one can easily 
imagine the scenes when the broad street was filled by the 
sheriff and his friends who came here to welcome any Royal 
visitor to Yorkshire ; ‘200 gentlemen and 4,000 tall yeomen”’ 
met Henry VIII in 1541 and presented him with £900. 

In a few more miles the traveller passes the great racecourse 
where the St. Leger has been run since 1776, into Doncaster, 
which, from being a Roman station, has developed into a busy 
town. Farmers, railwaymen and colliers jostle along the main 
street with a northern contempt for the pavement and giving 
a laugh and a ‘“‘Hi! mister’ to the motorist who is trying to 
squeeze through. 

At Ardwick le Street, just right of the road four miles 
farther on, visitors may be interested in the Washington arms 
on the tomb of an Elizabethan knight. No one knows what 
association these have with the first President, although his 
family came from the north of England. Here we enter the 
romantic land of Robin Hood; the well which bears his name, 
by the roadside, was probably one of those built by Edwin of 
Northumbria for the use of travellers in the seventh century. 
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EARL OF SCARBOROUGH 


\s seen from the Great North Road it is one of the most charmingly placed castles in 


the north of England. It was built in the fourteenth 


century, 


and 


i illustrates 
the transition from the keep to the early courtyard type of house 


In Skelbrooke Park, immediately opposite, 
the root of the tree under which Robin made ; 
bishop dance. What may have been the grav 
of Robin Hood’s lieutenant, Little john, was 
discovered in Skelbrooke Church about 60 years 
ago, but Hathersage also puts in a claim to 
the honour. 

Once upon a time the thick forest here 
was the haunt of notorious highwaymen, and 
every traveller was glad when he got safely 
through its shades. Now, however, all the 
wood has been cleared away and it is an open 
run to Brotherton, where Margaret, the queen 
of Edward I, was taken ill while hunting and 
gave birth to Thomas of Brotherton at the 
manor house, or its predecessor, near the 
church. Grey, stone-built Aberford is followed 
by Wetherby, once a coaching centre. So on 
to Boroughbridge, a little old market town, 
near which are the interesting Roman remains 
of Aldborough. 

After the crossing of the River Ure comes 
20 miles of sheer speed road, where the tempta 
tion is great to ‘‘see what she will do.’’ Catterick 
Church, on the left, was built in 1412 for about 
£114 and a mason’s gown; in the churchyard 
lies Richard Brathwait, the author of Drunken 
Barnaby referred to in my earlier article. Left 
of the bridge, built in 1425, stood the great 
Roman city of Caractoniuni. 

From Scotch Corner, where the west road 
for Scotland goes off to the left, it is a pleasant 
run to Darlington, which nowadays so greatl\ 
belies Defoe’s description of it in 1727 as having 
“nothing remarkable but dirt.’’ There stands 
at Bank Top station, one of the most remarkabl« 
exhibits in the country, George Stephenson's 
engine, which drew the train along the first 
passenger railway at the then hair-raising speed 
of 15 miles an hour. A series of thrilling switch 
backs follows to little Aycliffe, where churcl 
synods were held in 782 and 789. Ferryhill i 
skirted, and the road sweeps down a hill wher: 
once stood a gibbet. The fame of this gibbe 
caused its disappearance because a splinter fron 
it was said to be a sure cure for toothach¢ 
So down to Sunderland Bridge; its archai 
predecessor, by its side, is now a nationa 
monument. 

Durham, with its historic cathedral an 
castle, is by-passed, but the by-pass brings th 
traveller to Neville’s Cross, stauding bravel 
by the roadside to mark the beginning of th 
Home Guard. Edward III and the Army bein 
in France, the Scots were foolishly induced t 
attack England. Ralph Neville and Henr 
Percy raised a force from the townsmen an 
yeomen and on October 17, 1346, inflicted < 
crushing defeat on King David. 

The by-pass cuts out Chester le Street 
but Lumley Castle, a seat of the Earl of Scat 
borough, is seen over to the right. From the 
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As seen from the River Wear. The castle was founded by William the Conqueror, and parts of the cathedral date from the end of the 


eleventh century. 


gates of the Earl of Durham’s Lambton Castle 
the road pushes through a colliery district into 
Gateshead, where in 1080 the people protested 
against taxation by killing a bishop. Part of 
the house remains in Hillgate in which Defoe 
wrote some of Robinson Crusoe when he was 
“sorely prest by persecuting foes.’’ The great 
bridge, opened in 1928, spans the Tyne into 
“canny Newcassil’’; down below it the Swing 
Bridge occupies the site of Hadrian’s bridge 
of 120 a.p. and behind it rises Robert Stephen- 
son’s High Level Bridge, built in 1849, when 
it was the first large girder bridge in this coun- 
try. The coal trade began in Newcastle in the 
thirteenth century. Then Edward I, in the 
interests of the forest-owners, prohibited the 
transport of coal to London. When the supplies 
of wood were becoming exhausted 400 years 
later coal came into its own. 

Robert Curthose’s castle of 1080, which 
gave the city its name, is worth seeing. It 
has one of the finest gate-houses in the king- 
dom, the Black Gate, built in 1247. It contains 
a museum with a great deal of human interest. 
Near it stands the cathedral, with its unrivalled 
lantern tower, built in 1435. There is an entry 
in the city records which shows that evacuation 
is no new thing, for when Napoleon’s invasion 
was anticipated plans were made for the re- 
moval of all women and children to Alston Moor, 

In another direction Newcastle showed 
itself ahead of the times. I am indebted to 
Sir Arthur Sutherland for a copy of a document 
of 1636, in which four Newcastle men agreed 
to fit out the Alexander, a ship of 240 tons, to 
act as a convoy for the coal fleet against pirates. 

Straight away northward the great town 
moor lies on the left. I know no city where 
you will find so many men of 70, 80 or even 
90 years of age still closely engaged in public 
life and commerce as in Newcastle. Does the 
retention of this wind-swept ‘‘lung,’’ bringing 
the splendid air of the Cheviot Hills into the 
heart of the city, explain the active longevity 


of Novocastrians? The scene improves beyond 
the gates of Lord Ridley’s seat, Blagdon Park, 
where the “Blagdon bulls” keep watch and 
ward, to Morpeth, the miners’ capital. The 
hill on the left, as one bends round to the 
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To-day Durham is by-passed by the Great North Road 


bridge over the Wansbeck, was a seat of 
judgment under ‘the Celtic tribes. The old 
clock tower in the town was the prison until 
1800. Like a ribbon the road runs through 
open lands to the monument to Nelson two 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
The Swing Bridge in the foreground occupies the site of Hadrian’s Bridge of A.p. 120. It 
stands between the new Tyne Bridge (seen in the background), over which the Great 
North Road passes, and Robert Stephensoni’s High Level Bridge, opened about 90 years ago 





miles past Felton, and then comes the climb to Newton, the highest 
point on the road, 400ft. above the sea. Then a long sweep down till 
the Hotspur Tower, built in 1540, the last of the town gates, straddles 
the road into Alnwick. 

Through Bondgate and Narrowgate there are houses 500 years 
old—‘‘and people still living in them,’’ as an astonished American 
said to me past the great castle of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
oldest part of which goes back to 1309. To-day it shelters an evacuated 
school Chere is a drop of 1 in 8 to the Lion Bridge, where the Percy 
lion breathes defiance to Scotland. Looking back from here one gets 
one of the best views of the castle. Up the hill a cross marks the spot 
where Malcolm Canmore was fatally wounded in 1093, then away we 
go through a bracing air past Adderstone Mains, three-quarters of a 
mile to the right of which is the hall which was once the home of brave 
Dorothy Forster, the Jacobite heroine. So into Belford, a quiet moor- 
land town, described 300 years ago as “the most miserable, beggarly 
town of sods because of its heather roofs 


Northward the Kyloe hills are prominent on the left and the tang 
which has been in the air for some time is explained by glimpses of the 
sea, with Holy Island and the Farnes and their memories of St. Cuthbert 
and Grace Darling. Coal has been worked at Scremerston colliery for 
300 years, but the place has a brighter fame than that, for the planting 
of firs on the pit-head has turned an eyesore into a thing of beauty. 
In the churchyard of Tweedmouth rests John Mackay Wilson, the 
author and editor of The Tales of the Borders, which many people consider 
to be the finest collection of local lore in our tongue. Facing the old 
bridge is a house in which Smollett wrote part of The Expedition 
f Humphrey Clinker 

Che stately Royal Tweed Bridge carries one across the river, but 
not into Scotland, as so many travellers imagine, although one has 
left England. The border is three miles farther, at Lamberton Toll, 
as many a racing pair of lovers discovered when it was a rival to Gretna. 
Berwick, after being for centuries a shuttlecock between England and 
Scotland, became a country by itself It declared war on Russia with 
the rest of the nation, in 1854, and, in the subsequent peace, was for- 
gotten Suddenly, in October, 1914, our Foreign Office discovered that 
Berwick was still officially at war with our Ally, so a separate treaty 
was hastily concluded with the Tsar. The picturesque, red-roofed town 
has now been by-passed, but it has been so much in history that almost 
every building 1s of interest. 

\ delightful end to the journey would be a walk up to Meg Mount’s 
bastion to see the magnificent panorama of the Northumbrian coast, 
and then the descent with a healthy appetite to a meal of Tweed salmon 


or the luscious Berwick cockles. 
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lhe island is three miles long and nearly two broad. Insulated at high tide, it is connected with the mainland by sands at low water. 
The castle dates from the 16th century 
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CARP-BREEDING FOR 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


HE days of cosseting pheasants for 

the enjoyable but uneconomical autumn 

shoot are over until ammunition again 

becomes the sportsman’s luxury, in- 

stead of the soldier’s necessity. But 
yuntrymen who have a stretch of water on 
ieir estates might do well to turn their atten- 
on from the coverts to the ornamental lake 
r pond, which from being a feature merely to 
elight the eye could easily be converted into a 
tential larder. 

With the present shortage of fish it seems 

sible that the rearing of coarse fish will 
come fashionable again. Unfortunately our 
tocks of fresh-water fish have been sadly 
eglected during the last century, and the only 
aters that have received any attention are the 
out rivers favoured by sportsmen. Before the 
ays of the steam trawlers, which in peace- 
ime flood the market with deep-sea fish, our 
iative coarse fish were fully appreciated for 
heir food value; even the despised and ugly 
ike had a high reputation as a delicacy. 

In the past every country gentleman had 
iis carp-breeding ponds, a legacy from the 
nedizval monks who introduced this “alder- 
nan”’ of a fish, as it has been so aptly called 
»y a well-known angling writer. Our ancestors 
ook as much trouble over fattening their carp 
is the modern sportsman takes over his game 
irds. 

In many European countries intensive 
breeding of coarse fish for culinary purposes 
is still a flourishing industry, and in Germany 
last autumn large numbers of carp were specially 
fattened to replace geese and turkeys on the 
Christmas table. 

Unlike trout, carp do not demand running 
water and will thrive in quite small garden 
ponds, but, unless the water is clean, the flesh 
of the fish is apt to become tainted. Neverthe- 
less they need a certain amount of soft mud 
and plenty of water weeds, because these con- 
ditions encourage the reproduction of living 
foods such as water snails, daphnia and aquatic 
fly larve. There are numerous commercial 
fish farms up and down the country that supply 
breeding carp for stocking ponds and lakes, 
but before any fish are introduced it is important 
that the various spawning plants should be 
established. 

Beauty can quite well be combined with 
utility in the carp pond, because many of the 
necessary plants, such as water crowfoot, 
millfoil, starwort, Canadian rice, water plan- 
tains and arrowheads are very attractive in 
flower. The Japanese varieties of arrowheads 
are much to be preferred; they are prettier and 
less rampant in growth and quite as hardy as 
the native species. A few clumps of brightly 
coloured water lilies create the effect of an 
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“BEAUTY CAN QUITE WELL BE COMBINED WITH UTILITY ” 
An old field pond with a great variety of natural food for the carp 
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ornamental pool, as well as providing welcome 
shade for the fish during the warmer summer 
months. 

The spawning season for carp is during 
April and May, and the ova are attached to 
the stems of the weeds in shallow water, If 
another pond is available it is best to transfer 
some of the weeds with the eggs adhering to 
them to these new surroundings, where the 
fry, when they hatch in a few days’ time, will 
be in no danger of being eaten by the parent 
fish. 

For the first few weeks of their lives they 
should be fed on dust meals, fish, 
meat and oatmeal, scattered dry on the surface 
of the water. As they grow larger, cooked 
potatoes, cabbage, peas, beans, blood and offal 
can be given to supplement the natural foods 
for which they themselves continually forage. 
If feeding hours are regular the fish soon appear 
to sense the time, and break surface in their 
eagerness immediately their keeper appears 
with the food pail. 


such as 


A stranger passing by a carp pond would 
probably not realise that there were any fish 
in the water, but they become remarkably 
tame towards the person who attends to them 
and will even rise at the sound of his approach- 
ing steps. 

Given sufficient nourishment, and particu- 
larly an abundance of natural living food, the 
young carp will reach a length of six inches in 
their first year. At the end of the second year, 
if the feeding is continued, many of them will 
be from 12ins. to I4ins. in length and weigh 
from three-quarters of a pound to a pound each, 
which is a useful culinary size. If left to fend 
for themselves, however, they take about five 
vears to attain this size and weight. 

Quite a reasonable amount of sport can 
be had in angling for the carp, with a bait of 
fried potato or a ball of dough, but a quicker 
method is to seine for the fish. To get them 
in the best possible condition for the table, 
they should be kept for a few days without food 
in floating cages to purge themselves. These 
cages can be made quite easily from strong 
wooden boxes with perforated zinc let in at 
either end to allow a current of water to pass 
through. This purging is particularly important 
if the carp are taken from muddy waters 
Otherwise they must be killed and bled as 
soon as caught and laid in salt and water over- 
night. 

There are several ways of cooking carp, 
but baking undoubtedly brings out the flavour 
best. They may also be smoked and cured like 


herring. On the Continent they are often stewed 
in beer and served stuffed with sauerkraut, 
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VERY sunset the ducks came up from 
the sea, and if you placed your skiff 
behind one of the low points on the 
lake you got some fine flighting shots. 
When darkness fell, if you waited there, 
vou could hear the swish of their wings as they 
came in almost over your head, and you could 
imagine them sticking out their feet to land in 
the quiet bay. 

In the elbow of the bay glowed the two 
orange plaques made by the windows of my 
house-boat. And I often felt, regarding them 
like this, that I could ask no more from life. 
I had learned how to live on £10 a month 
and I had learned how to live alone. 

Neither was very difficult. The thing that 
made it most experimental was the attitude; 
our conventional idea that man was meant to 
live in communities or at least in company, 
and that anyone who shed the herd instinct 
and went off to live by himself was either an 
adventurer, queer, or just a plain fool, usually 
the fool. If you felt that way about yourself, 
there was no use trying to live alone; you would 
always feel guilty. 

I did. It was the strongest thing I had to 
fight against. I always felt that much as we 
loved the freshness of life in British Columbia 
I was, somehow, cheating. We had no right 
to be there. This took away some of the 
ecstasy of the first few months, and as these 
were in a stormy autumn when I had to cut 
all my firewood in driving rain I had a physical 
discomfort to abet my pangs of conscience. 
But, as it turned out, it was that physical 
contest which changed my attitude. Beat this 
situation, I told myself, make yourself calamity- 
proof and even comfortable; and as a result, 
when the spring came, my wife and I rented 
a shack that had been built on a raft of cedar 
logs and lived on it for the remainder of two 
vears. We called.it Mole End 

By that time we had become so farouche 
that we raced across the plank which stretched 
to shore and vanished into the woods whenevet 
we saw any boat coming to call upon us. This 
was not often : we came back if it was Swanson, 
because he always had something interesting 
to say; and he was one type that can live in 
loneliness without ever being aware of it—the 
unthinking man. Captain Hauptman, up the 
lake, was another type; sensitive, nervous, 
highly intelligent—but self-contained because 
he was such a perfect egoist. And Old Louis, 
the French-Canadian trapper, whose ramshackle 
house-boat lay across the lake about three miles 
away from us, was the perfect type. 

Old Louis was utterly self-contained because 
he could neither read nor write. He knew 
nothing about the outside world and did not 


care whether it was oblong, round or square. 
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END—A WOODEN 


ALONE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By NEGLEY FARSON 





END, THE HOUSEBOAT IN 
LIVED FOR 


MOLE 


He was a white savage. Yet, unlike the Siwash, 
the forest was not full of things which might 
do things to Old Louis. He did not have the 
fears of the primitives. Therefore, life, to Old 
Louis, was an emotional experience where con- 
tentment, or dismay, centred on his ability to 
keep himself in shelter, food and tobacco—and 
his composure came from the certainty of his 
knowledge that he could always do this—for 
Old Louis could read the woods and the ways 
of the animals he was trapping as clearly as 
you read this print. 

But what if he fell ill? 
would do what the animals 
haul off somewhere and die. 
would cease to see smoke coming from his 
house-boat for some days. Old Louis made 
no friends. They would have destroyed his 
inner-solitude. 

I was neither settler, trapper nor logger 
(about the only three vocations in those parts), 
but merely someone who was using a bad leg 
as an excuse to do the one thing he had always 
wanted to do as an adult—live seriously in the 
woods. It wastheexact opposite of acamping trip. 

I intended to keep alive, if possible, by 
writing. And it was by striving to do that very 


Well, Old Louis 
do. He would 
At worst, they 
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WHICH MR. FARSON AND HIS WIFE 


18 MONTHS 


thing, I am sure, that we got the full flavour 
of that life. For in that log cabin the first winter, 
and in that shack on the cedar raft the next year 
and a half I found the solitude which inspired 
me to steady, unbroken work. Except for fishing 
and shooting (nine months of the year) for our 
principal food, and the terrific task of continu- 
ously cutting firewood, I had no other distrac- 
tions. 

Twice a week I rowed five miles down to 
the store to get the mail (always with new books) 
and any groceries we needed. But when that 
canvas bag was opened on the table and I had 
read the letters or the articles which excited 
me most, I had the blissful feeling that for the 
next three or four days I could do what I liked. 

Such liberty could have been fatal, unless it 
were filled with something useful. I am sure 
that more “remittance men” have been killed 
by time—not knowing what to do with it— 
than by what they got out of a bottle. Well, 
it wasn’t long before we discovered that our 
problem was going to be : How to find time. 

That first spring I never sat down to dinner 
without being dog-tired. The house-boat we 
had rented had just been built by two Swedes 
who had suddenly left it to go off on an alleged 
gold-rush. It was as raw as only fresh-cut 
unpainted planks can be. It still smelt of the 
saw-mill (not a bad smell, either); and the 
pleasant task that lay ahead of us was to turn 
this wooden box on the huge cedar raft into a 
home. 

I think it was the raw floor-boards which 
affronted us most. And the first thing we did 
was to buy a huge tin of stain down at the store 
and turn those walnut. Then we began on the 
window sills and doors. Then—curtains of 
blue-and-white check. By this time the spring 
winds were billowing these in. 

Chairs were too complicated, so we bought 
those from some of the other settlers. And we 
had two canvas camp chairs—with arms. Coal- 
oil cases were transformed (with much carefu 
planing and many tries) into a serviceable chest 
of drawers. This was also stained our one tint : 
walnut. Tables were easy, as we made them, 
like broad shelves, sticking out from the walls 
We had brought our own two camp beds, whicl 
we had used in other places. The Swedes ha 
already put in a small kitchen range. Non 
of this was complicated; all of it was pleasure— 
the almost-forgotten delight of making things. 

When we first saw the house-boat it was 
hard-ashore. The lake had fallen, leaving it 
there. But Swanson, the Swedish hand-logger, 
said: “We'll get a yack (jack) and yump her 
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off in de morning.’’ We had her towed up-lake 
into a lonely bend under the lee of a pine-clad, 
granite, bald mountain. 

An old Irish doctor and his wife came up 
in the spring to their cabin on the point below 
us; there was a miraculously self-contained 
Englishman (now the game warden) whose 
minute house-boat usually lay in the bay below 
him. But besides them there was no other 
person on our side of the lake. 

The lake was 20 miles long, and our nearest 
neighbour for all the year round was over five 
miles away. We had perfect solitude; the 
luxury we had come out there to enjoy. 

I read more good books out on that house- 
boat in B.C. and did more consistently useful 
vriting than I have done anywhere at any time 


since. But, now that I look back, I see it was 
this Englishman, the game warden, who is 


really to be admired, because he started with 
nothing. He did not have a profession, even a 
vocation. And one of the cardinal requisites 
permitting you to take a chance on such a life 
is that you must have something (it may be 
mly £2 a month) which will enable you to keep 
from starving before you find your feet in that 
free and open existence. Otherwise, with the 
least sort of disaster, you are sunk. 

But this Englishman was not of the sinking 
type. He had come out of Africa with the 
blackwater fever. That made it painful for 
him to swing an axe in the logging camps. He 
was nota strong man. But he was a determined, 
ingenious and very conceited one. It was nothing 


less than rank conceit that made him think 
he could catch a marten. But he caught 


marten. He borrowed four traps (a real trapper 
never sets fewer than 50), and he caught the two 
biggest marten in the district. I’ve forgotten 
what he got for them ($40 a pelt, I think); 
but, whatever it was, it was enough to see him 
and his French wife through a wet and miserable 
winter—in which they lived in a small canvas 
bell tent on a half-submerged island. Since 
then they have never looked back. 

He had discovered that the U.S. Govern- 
ment printing department pubiishes enough 
pamphlets every year to fill the Alexandrian 
Library; they are on every conceivable topic 
from the Colorado beetle to birth control. He 
sent for the lot. They were sent to him gratis. 
And in some ways he was the most erudite, 
irritating personality I have ever come up 
against. He knew so much about so many things 
whose existence I had never even suspected. 

He and his wife were the Uitevati of the 
lake. But, as I said, they were a remarkable 
couple; I would like to find a disaster which 
could get them down. 

It is all a question of spirit, this living on 
your own, without any of the amenities that a 
town, or even an English village, might give you. 
The radio hadn’t reached us then. And in this 
gay-hearted effort to keep alive many of us 
found ourselves. I mean this seriously; it 
wasn't long before you came face to face with 
your own shortcomings, as well as your strength. 
I, at the outset, regarded myself as something 
like the hero of Knud Hamsun’s Pan, the 
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Across the lake is Shaw Creek—one of the best rainbow trout streams on the Pacific coast 


Norwegian lieutenant who drew such consola- 
tion from his life in the barren Nordland—by 
merely looking at the sea. But it did not work 
with me. Perhaps my soul wasn’t big enough. 

I loved the flights of wild duck in the col- 
oured sunset; it said something to me when a 
chinook swept in over the mountains from the 
Pacific and the giant fir forest tossed like manes 
before its blast; I sat in- moody rapture as I 
watched the great run of salmon, thousands 
of them, coming up the river to spawn (and then 
die), salmon so determined on their mission that 
you could push them back in a shallow riffle 
and then see them try to work around you to 
get up the same stream, perhaps to the same bed, 
where they were spawned themselves two or 
four years before. 

All this was movement. There is nothing 
static in the woods, not when you are aware 
of what‘is going on around you—the things, 
for instance, that made Old Louis know there 
was never a day that was just like any other; 
seasons were coming at you. 

There was a mountain just opposite our 
house-boat that I took as a target for writing. 
Now what was it, I asked myself, that made 
that mountain different from any other moun- 
tain? And how could I show it in words? 
I sat there and watched it for hours on end. In 
winter it was in flat, metallic slabs of blues and 
greys, with the white wastes of snow across it. 
In spring it was lush; it seemed to have no 
shape. The lake was black as ink in winter 
and then one 
morning, when you woke up, it was a bowl of 
blue haze. And always, when you went up the 
small streams in the spring, you felt that 





WENT IN SPRING 





incredible freshness of the forests in B.C.—as 
if they had, or you had, stepped back to the 
seventh day of creation. 

Years later, riding horseback over the 
high Caucasus, I rode for days with a tribe of 
Turco-Tartars through forests carpeted with 
azaleas; a fairy-tale forest, only credible in a 
Russian ballet. Yet these forests were not 
fresh. They were old, old as Asia itself. As 
far as the west coast of Canada is concerned I[ 
think there is more in it than merely the date 
of its occupation that makes us speak of it as 
the New World. In B.C. I always had the 
exalted sensation of being re-born. 

But what really gave life in British Columbia 
its peculiar tang was this daily physical contest, 
the simplicity of your existence which made 
you give small things their proper importance, 
the security that you felt in knowing that if the 
worst came to the worst you could always keep 
alive—you had not very far to drop anyway 
and the restful contentment that came from just 
these things. 

I always, for instance, on the row down to 
the store, took a shotgun and trolled a line: 
that is, in the season. Even the mallard eat 
the dead salmon, and only a few weeks after 
duck season is on they are already “‘fishy”’ and 
impossible for eating. But there was always a 
chance for a widgeon ; and the little butter- 
balls and golden-eye, which would have been 
scorned in England, we considered good food 
out there. So the row to the store was always 
an adventure; you never knew what you would 
pick up. 

There was one day which I shall always re- 
member (chiefly because it cleared me of the atti- 
tude, cleaned my conscience about 
staying on out there as clean as a 
gun-barrel) ; and on this day, while 
I waited for the mail to come up, 
I already had two blue-bill ducks 
on the floor boards of my boat. 
Trolling the pool above the store I 
got three salmon—only one of 
which was fit to eat. And when 
the mail did arrive, driven 30 miles 
up from the railroad, I found, 
instead. of the rejection slips I was 
adding to my pile, a cheque for 
$100—my first short story. 

It was five miles up the lake 
10 my houseboat; the mail had 
been late and the sun was setting; 
there was a head wind against 
me; but if I had been sculling in 
a race | could not have made 
better time. There was no trolling. 
“There,’’ I said, dumping’ fish, 
ducks, and groceries down on our 
‘‘kitchen.”’ floor—then throwing the 
cheque on the table beside which my 
wife, with a teapot and a freshly 
baked Sally Lunn, had been impa- 
tiently waiting—‘“‘ we’re set !’’ And 
we have never had a twinge of 
conscience about B.C. from that day 
to this—except that we left it. 
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For three centuries the home of the Penystone family, the house, 


which was 
1750 but with 
DECEPTIVE air of domesticity 


emanates from these interior photo- 
graphs of Cornwell: deceptive 
because, since they were taken, 
the house has been given over to purposes 
connected with the war, as have so many 
others. That purpose has to do with women, 
but it can be said that it is not a maternity 


home. On those country houses that are 
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interesting Jacobean and some earlier features 


being used for the latter service, it would be 
charming, and of historic interest, if a little 
tablet is affixed, similar to those sometimes 
commemorating the fact that a house was 
used as a hospital in 1914-18, stating that 
so many hundreds of babies saw the light 
there in 1939. 


For whatever purposes they are being 
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used now, the astonishing of this 
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island in delightful country houses does 
emphasise, in contrast to the present state 
of many towns, the immunity of Britain 
from the wreckage of war hitherto. It is 
close on 300 years since any of them sus- 
tained damage from that cause—in the Civil 
War, when very many ancient mansions were 
destroyed. Yet it was that disaster, quickly 
followed by the havoc of the Great Fire of 
London, that ushered in the great building 
age of Wren and his followers, in which the 
Georgian country house originated. So may 
a new conception of country house originate 
from the replanning and reconstruction of 
towns after this war. On the other hand, 
the destruction of so much traditional urban 
architecture will almost certainly lead to a 
greater value being set on the surviving 
architecture of the past in the countryside. 

In previous articles an account was given 
of the reconstruction of Cornwell village, 
and some reasons for the surprising fact that 
its manor house, in so favoured and central 
a district the Oxfordshire Cotswolds, 
should have been overlooked until 1938. 
Lying on a by-road, the village itself buried 
in a narrow valley, the house was hidden by 
thick trees and no antiquities attracted the 
curious. Yet, as is true of so much of Eng- 
land, one had but to scratch this apparently 
unpromising surface to find, if not gold, the 
makings of this very charming, in some ways 
exceptional, place. 

Similarly with the house itself. At first 
sight it is an ordinary mid-eighteenth-century 
squire’s house. Go round to the back, and 
a seventeenth-century courtyard reveals 
itself. Some of the rooms turn out to be 
lined with Jacobean panelling still bearing 
its original painted decoration—which very 
rarely happens. Probe deeper still, and the 
outlines of an early medieval manor house, 
perhaps of the thirteenth century, come 
dimly to light. What family lived there in 
those remote times I have failed to discover, 
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but in Henry VIII’s reign certain Annesleys 
had it and built the still existing stables; then 
came the Penystone baronets who added 
considerably in about 1640 and whose descen- 
dants Georgianised it in about 1750. 

The only clue to the original medizval 
building is given, for what it is worth, by 
the plan of the cellars (Fig. 6), taken in con- 
junction with the curious semicircular turret 
in the west wall of the present entry hall, 
discernible in Fig. 1 and clearly indicated on 
the plans. The fact that the only part of 
the building with cellars is that to which 
this turret, containing a newel stair from 
attic to cellar, is attached, raises the sus- 
picion that both are relics of a much older 
house. The arrangement of the cellars, which 
underlie the present entry hall and ditiing- 
room (the latter of which contains Jacobean 
wainscot), resembles the L plan of the earliest 
type of manor house, such as Old Soar, Kent, 
ind Markenfield, Yorks. This can only be 
conjecture, since I saw nothing above ground 
to confirm it directly. But it gives a possible 
explanation to the rambling growth of what 
has evidently been a manor house since very 
early times. It would confirm that hall and 
dining-room are the nucleus from which 
additions have been pushed out from time 
to time: the two-storey buildings to west 
and north, thus enclosing a court on three 
sides; the Jacobean rooms to the east now 
comprising drawing-room, boudoir, and lib- 
rary, subsequently Georgianised. On this 
assumption the entry to the thirteenth- 
century house would have been in the re- 
entrant angle between the two members of 
the L, a space subsequently filled in by the 
main staircase (Fig. 8). 

The Georgian Penystone had a pleasant 
taste in decoration—an instance of it con- 
fronts us immediately on entering the front 


(Top) 3—JACOBEAN PAINTED WAIN- 
SCOT IN THE LIBRARY 


(Right) 4.—PAINTED PANELLING OF 
CIRCA 1630 IN THE DINING-ROOM 
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The entry hall (Fig. 2) is conceived as a cortile with arches 
; front 


door. 
round it, four of which contain rusticated doorways: the 
door: the door to the staircase facing it; that to the d‘-ing-room, 
2 and to the drawing-room to the 
The well pro- 
portioned stone fireplace bears three shields with 
the Penystone arms (three Cornish choughs on a silver shield). 


seen in Fig. 
spectator’s right in that illustration. 


The walls are now painted cream. One of the blind arches in the 
end wall, just outside the picture in Fig. 2, has a jib-door that used 
to communicate with the back entrance and now contains a 
“Panatrope’’ radiogram. 

In prolongation of the hall and filling the rest of the Georgian 

front is the duck-egg green drawing-room (Fig. 11), which preserves its 
carved pine fireplace with original rococo plasterwork above. This 
consists of finely modelled naturalistic knots of flowers tied with 
ribbons. At the apex a knotted cord hangs as if to support a picture ; 
an attractive flower piece is now appropriately attached ram 
to it. Between the windows is a similarly treated mirror 
(Fig 7) represented as hung by a cord. This use of 
plaster—or more probably carton pier—for simulating 
a carved mirror frame is most unusual and decidedly 
decorative. The style is that of Abraham Swan or 
Lock and Copeland, about .- - 
1750. The same illustration 
gives an idea of the exquisite 
embroidered Chinese _ silk 
curtains of eau de Nil. 

rhe dining-room (Fig. 5) 
is lined with oak wainscot 
painted in the somewhat 
crude imitation of mitred 
walnut which was probably 
not uncommon in the first 
half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury but has rarely survived 
(Fig. 4). One of the finest instances of such 
painting is in the famous long gallery at 
Bramshill; another is in the hall at Cothay, 
Somerset. More elaborately painted wainscot 
also clothes the attractively fitted library 
(Fig. 3). It is stated to have been moved 
there from the butler’s pantry, at the south- of the 
west corner of the house, though whatever 
the room’s original function, that was not 
necessarily its original position. The panels 
consist of two types: the smaller represent 
low relief carved patterns of the kind some- 
times found about the date 1630 (Fig. 9); 
another group, perhaps slightly later, are 
joined panels of larger area painted with 
urns of flowers, seen flanking the chimney- 





breast in Fig. 3. 
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7.—ROCOCO STUCCO MIRROR 
DRAWING-ROOM 


FRAMING IN THE 





The survival 
varied quantity of decorated wainscot is 
very unusual, and implies that Sir Thomas 
Penystone, who is stated to have acquired 
Cornwell before 1641, decorated in some style 
the rooms that he added to the older nucleus 
judging from the exterior 
they are those lying east of the dining-room. — in 

Between library and dining-room is now 
the main staircase (Fig. 8), dating from Queen 
Anne or early Georgian times. 
is a charming series of American nineteenth- 
century portraits of Mrs. Gillson’s grand- 


Several of the bedrooms call for illus- 
of the charming taste 


8.—THE STAIRCASE 
Early eighteenth century 
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6.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 24.2 ROOM 


Inset, the cellar plan, possibly dating back to the —_— 
thirteenth century 
















HALL s ~_DRAWING ROOM 


of such a 


brought to their decoration. In Fig. 12 are 
assembled some admirable pieces of early 
American furniture, notably a magnificent 
tallboy. The walls are lined with a washable 
paper of biscuit colour and a flower design 
very pale natural colours. Another 
(Fig. 10) has curtains of a particularly charm- 
ing silk with brightly coloured flowers. Mrs. 
Gillson’s room in a simple Louis XVI taste 
painted green has a bed upholstered in rosy 
leather with inset coloured decoration of 
the same material. 

The specialist decorations throughout 
the house are due to Messrs. Rodec of London ; 


On its walls 
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9.—DETAIL OF PAINTED 
WAINSCOT IN THE LIBRARY 
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heating, water supplies, and water purification to 
Messrs. Beaven and Son, Limited; electrical installa- 
tion to Messrs. Tyler and Freeman. A well equipped 
and attractive kitchen in the old west side of the 
court-yard has Briffault ranges. These are some of the 
craftsmen whose skill Mr. Williams-Ellis marshalled 
in this highly successful restoration. Allusion has 
already been made to the general contractors, 
Messrs. Alfred Groves. There is a family tradition, 
Mr. Samuel Groves tells me, that the founder of 
the firm worked for Wren. Since two of Wren’s 
foremost masons came from the Cotswolds, Edward 
Strong from Taynton and Christopher Kempster 
from Burford, this is quite probable. Two Groves 
figure in the accounts published by the Wren 
Society : John Groves who in partnership with 
Henry Doogood had almost the monopoly of plaster- 
work in Wren buildings; and James Groves, a car- 
penter who contracted for two of the City churches. 
There may, of course, have been a working mason 
who would not be mentioned by name. In any case, 
William Groves settled at Shipton in about 1660, 
and from one of his sons, another William born 
there in 1666, Mr. Groves can trace direct descent. 
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10.—A BEDROOM ARRANGEMENT 
An interesting light is thrown on tie conduct of a 
Cotswold mason’s business by this extract from a 
letter written me by Mr. Samuel Groves : 

My people quarried freestone on the Sarsden estate land 
up to 1853, the time of our Enclosure, when they had 
awarded to them 12 acres of land on the Dewns (where 
they had located stone). In earlier days they quarried on 
Miltcn Common Land. My father told me that his grand- 
father told him that they used to pay £1 each to the two 
Overseers of the parish, whoever they happened to be, for 
this right ! 

Among the recent work of the firm has been the 
restoration work at Bibury Court, Burford Priory, 
Shipton Court, Little Compton Manor House, and 
Sudeley Castle, and among newly designed buildings 
Great Rissington Manor and Filkins Hall. It is quite 
possible that an earlier Groves was actually the mason 
for the Georgian reconstruction of Cornwell. It is one 
of the minor tragedies of the war that the sup- 
pression of private building has put an end to 
businesses of this kind. When good days come again, 
and good building by good craftsmen is again re- 
quired, it is to be hoped that this fine old firm will 
find it possible to resume business. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 






















































11.—THE DRAWING-ROOM: DUCK-EGG BLUE WALLS 





12.—COLONIAL AND EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Washable pale biscuit wallpaper in a bedroom 
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13.—ROSE LEATHER UPHOLSTERED BED AND GREY WALLS 





“THE DOG WITH THE CLOG 


IKKE some other English ventures, Chelsea 
porcelain owes much to foreign direc- 
tion, and bears the print of its early 
Anglo-French collaboration. Its most 
interesting stage dates from the manage- 

ment of Nicholas Sprimont (1716-71), whose 
name,was entered at Goldsmiths’ Hall in 1742 
as a plate-worker, and whose known work is 
remarkable for its representation of coral, 
rockwork, reptiles and crawfish in relief. <A 
French visitor to England, Rouquet, speaks of 
him as a clever French artist who supervised 
the Chelsea works, while a ‘‘ wealthy 
personage’ undertook the expense ; 
and from another source we learn 
that this rich patron was William 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, of 
whom there is a white bust in 
Chelsea porcelain in Dr. Bellamy 
Gardner’s collection. The Duke’s 
secretary, Sir Everard Fawkener, 
was the owner of the houses in 
Chelsea in which Sprimont carried on 
the manufacture. On Sir Everard’s 
death, Sprimont (who is said to have 
made a fortune) became the sole 
proprietor. In spite of foreign 
competition Sprimont complains of 
the smuggling of Dresden porcelain 
into England—Chelsea ware found 
a ready sale; and ‘“‘a set was pur- 
chased as soon as baked, dealers 
surrounding the door for that pur- 
pose.’” There is a hint of Sprimont’s 
failing health in 1761, and in 1769 he 
announced a sale of stock, ‘‘ he having 
entirely left off making the same.’’ 
Chelsea porcelain divides itself 
into groups distinguished by differ- 
ences in style and in paste, and these 
groups can be studied in the collec- 
tion of Dr. and Mrs. Bellamy 
Gardner, who have for years pursued 
the chasse of Chelsea rarities. Chelsea 
percelain marked with a triangle 
has an almost translucent paste, and 
there are several specimens of this 
period, including three “‘goat and 
bee”’ jugs of good quality. Also of 
this triangle period are some table 
ware, such as sauceboats, jugs, and 
fluted dishes, whose forms are de- 
rived from silver, no doubt influ- 
enced by Sprimont’s training as a 
plate-worker. In this collection 
there is a group of white pieces, 
including two Royal busts and some 
classical groups, which stand apart, 
and it has been suggested that these 
were modelled by the French sculp- 
tor Roubiliac (evidently a friend of 
Sprimont’s, as the latter stood as 
godfather to a daughter of Rou- 
biliac). A fine piece of this type is 


, 


,” AND 


CHELSEA CHINA 


a Hercules and Omphale (adapted from a 
picture by Frangois Lemogne) and groups of 
Europa and the bull, and Ganymede and the 
eagle. There is an important bust of George II 
wearing a large wig and cuirass, probably 
modelled after an original by Roubiliac, and 
a bust of his son the Duke of Cumberland, 
‘a great encourager of the Chelsea china’’ as 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams wrote in 1751. 
Dr. Bellamy Gardner has pointed out the facial 
resemblance between the charming white figure 
of a girl gathering flowers into a basket (called 





“THE GARDENER’S COMPANION ” 
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A PAIR OF FIGURES (youth with a bird cage, a girl with a lamb) 


“The Gardener’s Companion’’) and a statue of 
Eloquence by Roubiliac on the monument to 
the Duke of Argyll in Westminster Abbey. 
Both are faces of serene and classical beauty. 
Only one other example of this figure is re- 
corded. There are several specimens of the 
minute and charming ‘‘Chelsea toys,’’ scent- 
bottles, seals and breloques, and a fine figure of 
a white partridge, taken from an engraving 
by George Edwards in the Natural History of 
Uncommon Birds. Collectors will also turn to 
the group of figures of the red anchor and the 
more opulent gold anchor period. 
There is a set of the standing Seasons 
with the red anchor mark, which it 
is rare to find complete, and in which 
the slight colouring throws into relief 
the delightful white paste. There 
is also a good figure of a seated 
Turkish woman wearing a_ black 
mantilla which is identified by the 
1756 sale catalogue as a ‘‘ Turkish 
Figure with Shell.” Among later 
figures is a group of the Dog with a 
Clog and a pair of figures of a youth 
with a bird-cage and a girl with a 
lamb, both with the gold anchor 
marks. The later rich and opulent 
Chelsea wares are represented by a 
fine pair of claret ground vases and 
covers on gilt stands, dating from 
about 1770. 

There are also some attractive 
examples of Chelsea table ware, 
among them a pair of tureens and 
covers belonging to a type which 
were evidently favourites at the 
time of manufacture, formed as eels. 
This type occurs frequently in the 
1755 catalogue, where ‘‘two fine 
eels, as big as the life’’ are entered. 
Another tureen in this collection is 
formed and coloured as a bundle 
of asparagus. 

Among curiosities is a sauce- 
boat, with its body decorated in 
the Kakiemon style with a Corean 
tiger, and phoenix, which bears that 
exceedingly rare mark the blue 
triangle. Dating from the gold 
anchor period are a group of vases, 
and bottles with a rich mazzarip 
blue ground, decorated in gold. The 
bottles, which are decorated on the 
bodies with dancing figures from a 
frieze in the Louvre, are described 
by Nightingall as “a pair of bottles 
with groups of dancing figures . . . 
finished to correspond with a mag- 
nificent Mazzarin blue jar and two 
bottles with pheasants.’’ This inter- 
esting collection comes up for sale 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Thursday, 
June 12. J. DE SERRE. 
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TAWNY OWLS NEST IN A BARREL 


By R. ADCOCK 


T was natural, I suppose, to think of him 
as Diogenes, the solitary owlet in the 
nesting barrel. He was born some three 
weeks after the egg from which he was 
hatched had been laid. His only potential 

brother or sister was addled in the shell. 
\ccordingly he held undisputed sway in the 
barrel. 

I have always found tawny owls awkward 
reatures to photograph. Apart from their 
nocturnal habits and their sober colouring, 
vhich endows them as with a cloak of invisi- 
bility (as contrasted with the shining white- 
1ess of barn owls), the young owlets are always 
f a headstrong and venturesome disposition 
ind intent upon breaking the bonds of their 
nursery life at the earliest opportunity, long 
before they can fly—almost indeed as soon as 
they can scramble about. Just as the owlets 
reach an interesting age, they are out and away, 
scrambling about the trees and roving around 
the woods at their own sweet will. Photo- 
graphically speaking they are lost. 

With a view to discouraging this precocious 
get-away and making it as difficult as possible 
| rigged a nesting barrel in a tree in such a 
position that there were no handy branches 
iear the nesting hole, no tempting boughs. to 
form an easy lead-away. There was in fact a 
15ft. drop to the ground, with no horizontal 
branch on a similar level for 30ft. or 40ft. 
iround. That, I thought, would effectively 
prevent the most adventurous owlet from stray- 
ing prematurely from home. 

My reckoning proved correct, but the plan 
unfortunately caused another difficulty. If 
there was to be no ready-to-hand lead-away 
for the owlets, there could likewise be no con- 
venient landing perch for the old birds. As a 
result I failed to secure a good photograph of 
either parent with food for the youngster. On 
arriving at the nest each old bird used to dive 
straight into the barrel. I could not be certain 
that they did so on every occasion, because it 
was impossible to see anything beyond a vague 
shadowy flutter; I had to make my exposures 
guided almost entirely by sound. But the 
photographs showed only the backs and tails 
of the parents. 

Despite this disappointment, however, the 
periods of watching in the hide were crammed 





BEDRAGGLED AFTER HIS OUTING 
DIOGENES 


THE DIGNITY HE CAN 





“POSES FOR A PHOTOGRAPH WITH ALL 
MUSTER ” 


with interest. The old 
owls were a delightful 
study in parental 
solicitude and con- 
jugal affection. They 
always appeared 
together at the clump 
of trees that _har- 
boured the nesting 
barrel and carried on 
a subdued conversa- 
tion in neighbouring 


trees before one of 
them flew down to 
feed the youngster. 


The cock owl’s musical 
and quavering soft 
““Hoooo ! Hoo-hoo- 
hoo-hooooo,’’ a note of 
indescribable beauty 
and purity heard at 
close quarters in the 
stillness of the night, 
was answered by the 
husky yelping of the 
hen owl or a throaty 
mewing so subdued as 
to be almost inaudible 


l5yds. away. The 
modulations of their 
voices were invested 


with an intimate ten- 
derness that seemed 
too human to proceed 
from any bird. 
Young Diogenes’s 


claim to vocal emin- BEFORE 

ence was slight; and, 

though his efforts 

waxed in power and penetration as he grew up, 
they became ever more infrequent. This 


peculiarity, I imagine, is to be attributed to 
the fact that he had no brothers or sisters to 
foster the spirit of competition. Other broods 
I have watched increased the vehemence and 
frequency of their hungry cries as they grew 
in strength. But Diogenes acquired the habit 
of calling only when, he believed the arrival 
of one of his food-laden parents to be imminent. 
Then his excited ‘‘tissucks’”’ filled the air. He 
was, however, sadly lacking in discernment. 
: Once an early morning 
cuckoo calling from 
the top of his tree set 
him off in frantic ex- 
citement, his round, 
fluffy head weaving 
and bobbing, while he 
kept up a frenzied 
“tissucking.”’ On an- 
other occasion a soft 
whistle from my sister, 
who had come to re- 
lieve me from the hide, 
deceived him into 
another display of 
desperate and noisy 
impatience. 

The lovely moon- 
lit nights I spent in 
the hide were anything 
but silent, for indivi- 
dual sounds near and 
far took on a new 
significance. Some of 
the noises that caught 
my attention were as 
varied as they were 


unexpected. The 
steady reeling of 
nightjars and_ the 


liquid melody of night- 
ingales were all part 
of the silvery magic 
scene, as too in a 
sense were the melan- 
choly cries of lapwings 
and the hair-raising 
scream of some quest- 
ing barn owl. But the 
whirring engines of 
aircraft on patrol and 
the clear music of a 
distant bugle at some 


IN THE {RAIN, 


HIS FIRST 








DIOGENES LOOKS OUT FROM HIS BARREL BIRTHPLACE 


FLUTTER TO THE GROUND 


military camp introduced the inevitable note 
of war. 

A cuckoo called across the meadow, and 
was answered by the sleepy cooing of a somno- 
lent stock-dove. Cock pheasants started to 
crow—evidence perhaps of distant gunfire 
and their ringing challenge was taken up by a 
barnyard fowl from a holding in the valley. 
Later a shrill note of alarm proceeded from a 
water-hen on the woodland pool, and towards 
midnight a great disturbance arose at the rook- 
ery half a mile down the road; the babel of 
cawing continued for a full 10 minutes. 

A good 10 days later than might have 
been the case but for the precautions | had 
taken our owlet left home at dawn. For several 
mornings he had been violently practising his 
wing exercises inside the barrel. 

When the morning anthem of the birds 
was at its height, young Diogenes appeared at 
the entrance of his home. He looked anxiously 
about him with a great deal of neck craning 
and head weaving and bobbing. A song thrush, 
quickly recognising a hereditary foe, started 
a terrific alarum; she flew repeatedly in the 
owlet’s face, angrily snapping her bill. The 
owlet flinched a time or two and then retired 
discomfited. But keeping a careful watch 
from within and taking immediate advantage of 
the rowdy thrush’s eventual departure, he 
reappeared in his porch. Rapidly sizing up the 
situation and bracing himself for the effort, 
he launched forth and managed to flutter about 
10yds. on a downward inclination till he 
reached the ground. 

It was not till later in the day, after 
a sharp shower, that I discovered him again 
tucked right into the centre of a clump of bam- 
boos, where his camouflage, despite his damp 
condition, was highly commendable. I rescued 
him in rather a bedraggled condition and took 
him to the barrel; after posing for a photograph 
with all the dignity he could muster, he scam- 
pered inside. 

With the approach of evening his large 
round head was soon surveying the world around 
his barrel. With much wing-fluttering he con- 
trived to climb up the almost upright trunk that 
supported one side of the barrel. Arrived at a 
horizontal branch, he scrambled boldly along 
it and from its end fluttered across to another 
tree. Continuing thus with a _ remarkable 
fixity of purpose, he moved from branch to 
branch and from tree to tree, until he was 
finally lost to view. 
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THE HANDSOME BORZOI 


CROXTON SMITH 


By A. 


Scandinavian 
that signify 
members of the 
words 


and the 
words 


OLLAND 
countries use 
‘wind-dogs’’ for 
grevhound = family 

peculiarly 

describing animals that have a streamline effect, 
and no breed fits the term more aptly than the 
with its long body, narrow chest, deep 

It is built in a manner 
possible resistance to 


These 


seem appropriate for 


borzol 
ribs and raking stride. 
that presents the least 
the atmosphere as it races along in pursuit of 
its hereditary enemy, the wolf So light, 
eraceful and ettortless are its movements that 
it seems to spurn the earth when extended at 
full gallop 
Most sporting dogs, hounds or otherwise, 
are endowed with looks, and, to adapt 
a line of Omar Khayyam, the hand of the potter 
did not when fashioned. 
lhe photographs illustrating this article show 
how handsome the breed is. The dogs belong 
to Mrs. Huth, of College Farm, Tintinhull, near 
Yeovil, who has been breeding successfully for 
so long that her stock is known to all exhibitors. 
She may be said to link the past with the 
present, having never wavered in her allegiance 
to a breed that has been somewhat exclusively 
held ever since it was put upon a sound footing 
by the Duchess of Newcastle in the ‘nineties. 
Essentially sporting dogs in the old Russia 
of the tsars and grand dukes, borzois entered 
on a different role in this country, where there 
are no wolves to hunt. As is the habit of the 
canine race, they soon adapted themselves to 
their environment, as people will testify 
who have made companions of them hey 
need bringing up with understanding, for the 
puppies are often sensitive and nervous, with 
the result that harshness simply them 
lreated with kindness, directed but not forced, 
become devoted and satistactory friends 
propensity to hunt anything that runs 
« controlled by a sensible trainer, and it 


FOr ul 


shake borzois were 


new 


COWS 


they 
Pheu 


“BUILT IN A MANNER THAT 


PRESENTS 


“THE BORZOTS HEAD, LONG 
THE JAWS ARE 


should be checked when they are young enough 
to acquire instruction. Plenty of exercise is 
required in order to promote their health and 
happiness; they were never intended to loaf 
about house and garden all day. If they go 
sufficiently far to work off their animal spirits 
they will be gentle and mannerly indoors in 


THE 


AND 
LONG 


LEAST POSSIBLE RESISTANCE 


LEAN, IS VERY DISTINCTIVE, 
AND POWERFUL” 


AND 


spite of their great size. Under cultivation, so 
to speak, dogs big at the outset tend to in 
crease in inches. In the standard the minimum 
height is put at 29ins. for dogs and 27ins. for 
bitches, but these measurements are usually 
exceeded by at least three inches, and often 
more. There can be no objection to that 


TO THE ATMOSPHERE” 


Winning borzois held by their owner, Mrs. Huth 
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DIGNITY 


rovided we have symmetry, soundness and 
uality as well. A huge cripple, coarse and 
idly constructed, is an eyesore. The back 
lust rise in a nice arch, but this is some- 
imes spoilt by exaggeration. When it is 
verdone it may be taken for granted that 
peed is impaired and action made laborious. 

A borzoi stands over a lot of ground, and 
is whole structure, if the various features are 
. proper relationship to one another, indicates 
hat he can move at a rare pace. Note the 
ength of leg, the well turned stifles, the long 
highs and low-set hocks combined with 
‘trong loins. The bone is flat and narrow, 
ind from head to tail there is no lumber on 
the dog, but plenty of muscle. The head, long 
and lean, is very distinctive, and the jaws are 
long and powerful. 

The uninitiated will admire particularly 
the silky coat, which may be either flat, wavy 
or rather curly. Altogether, we feel to be in 
the presence of an aristocrat. The early history 
of the breed is not familiar to me, although I 
have read that Russian authorities think it came 
from the Arabs. This strengthens the belief, 
held by many, that salukis were the taproot 
whence the greyhound family sprang. As a 
book entitled Rules for Borzoi Hunting was 
published in Russia about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it is evident that they 
were there 300 years ago. 

Those of a speculative turn of mind may 
wonder if they have any association with the 
hounds of the Grand Khan of Cathay that Marco 
Polo encountered in his travels between 1295 


MRS. 


AND SYMMETRY A 


and 1299. The traveller recorded that ‘“ His 
Majesty has in his service two persons, brothers 
both by the father and mother, who are what 
in the language of the Tartars are called 
chivichi; that is to say, masters of chase, 
having .charge of the hounds fleet and slow, 
and of the mastiffs. 
Each of these has 
under his orders a 
body of 10,000 
chasseurs, those 
under the one 
brother wearing a 
red uniform, and 
those under the other 
a sky-blue, whenever 
they are upon duty. 
The dogs of different 
description which 
accompany them to 
the field are not 
fewer than 5,000. 
The one_ brother, 
with his division, 
takes the .ground to 
the right hand of the 
emperor, and_ the 
other to the left 
with his division, 
and each advances in 
regular order, until 
they have enclosed a 
tract of country to 
the extent of a day’s 
march. By this 


HUTH WITH FIVE PUPPIES OF ONE LITTER 


LEMON 


BORZOI 


AND WHITE 


means no beast can escape them. It is a 
beautiful and exhilarating sight to watch the 
exertions of the huntsmen and the sagacity of 
the dogs when the emperor is within the circle, 
and they are seen pursuing stags, bears and 
other animals in every direction.” 


THE BORZOIS SILKY COAT SHOWN TO 
FULL ADVANTAGE 
Dogs are usually at least 32ins. in height 
and bitches 30ins. 


One assumes from the use of the terms 
fleet and slow that some of the hounds hunted 
by scent and others by sight, as the greyhound 
tribe do. At one time borzois were occasion- 
ally called Siberian hounds, and they may have 
entered Russia by way of that vast region of 
Siberia. This is guesswork, of course. 

What we do know is that wolf-hunting 
was conducted in Russia with considerable 
ceremony in the pre-revolutionary days, the 
usual method being for the wolves to be driven 
out of cover by other hounds, while borzois, 
a leash at a time, were stationed round the 
outskirts of the wood, those being released 
that were nearest to the wolf. It was not their 
duty to kill the quarry, but to throw him to 
the ground, where he was held until the hunts- 
men came up to gag and pinion him. 

With the formation of the Imperial Society 
in 1873 a new era set in for borzois, the idea 
of this body being to encourage the preserva- 
tion and improvement of type by means of 
shows held annually in Moscow. 
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OUTPOST OF THE EMPIRE 


N an idle moment the other day I re-read 

an article I had written nearly a dozen 

years before. It told of a young gentle- 

man whom I had last seen at Oxford, 

then beginning his life in an African 
“outpost of Empire’’ and assiduously prac- 
tising the perfect swing amid sable admirers 
He had found a rock with a minute patch of 
turf on the top of it whence he could hit ex- 
hilarating shots over 200yds. of rough to another 
rock opposite. He said he had a larger 
gallery of black men to watch him than he had 
ever had of white ones, and they cheered and 
crowed as ball after ball soared away cleanly 
hit. It was an odd chance that only a day or 
two after being thus reminded of him I should 
receive another letter from a young golfer, a 
Cambridge one this time, from the same part 
of the world. I say that in my insular way, 
though the two may be separated by 1,000 miles 
or more; we at home are not very good at 
African distances At any rate this last 
correspondent writes from Northern Nigeria, 
and he is near enough to Kano, a mere matter 
of 100 miles, to get a round of golf there now 
and then. 

What vague notions one has of countries 
or places one has never seen! He says of the 
KXano course: ‘‘ With a little imagination you 
could visualise it as another Walton Heath. 
he rough is grass and shrubby trees, and a 
bit of burnt rough looks rather like heather.”’ 
He honest! adds that the course is not nearly 
so good as;Walton but that it is ‘good enough 
for a lot of fun.’’ The greens, it appears, are 
of sand and very tricky and variable in pace. 
This I can well believe, but there is an added 
difficulty which I should not have thought of; 
they fill him with a fear which he cannot wholly 
conquer of grounding his club on sand. No 
doubt he will get over this very proper result 
of a strict upbringing, and if I see him playing 
golf when he comes home again (a pleasant 
prospect at the thought of which I touch wood) 
| shall certainly keep the eye of a lynx on him 
if he gets into a bunker. By that time the 
grounding in sand will have become a second 
nature, a heterodoxy as hard to overcome as 
is orthodoxy. Old habits and the old rules 


CRICKET MEMORIES 





that one first learnt are in this matter very 
tenacious. 

Let me tell a small and agonising story 
with a happy ending, in illustration. A few 
vears ago, my partner and I won a foursome 
tournament to our great content. We won the 
final at the last hole; we duly celebrated the 
fact; we got our prizes; all was happily over. 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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Next morning, as I lay in bed, the horrid thought 
suddenly came to me that at the seventeenth 
and most critical hole I had grounded my club, 
when I ought not to have done so. What was 
the next step? Had we really lost the match 
instead of winning it? Yes, I supposed we had, 
and something must clearly be done about it. 
And then came another and a blessed thought, 
that the rules had been changed and that the 
place where I had grounded was no longer a 
hazard. I leaped out of bed and made a bee 
line for a look at the rules. Yes, I had been 
thinking of the rules as they were when I was 
a boy, so, though in a sense I had been morally 
guilty, I had been actually or legally guiltless. 
“It only shows you”’ first that you ought to 
know the rules up to date and secondly that it 
is very easy to have a lapse and to ground a 
club without in the least realising what you are 
about. I remember to have seen a distinguished 
golfer of unimpeachable integrity grounding 
his club not once but several times, in playing 
his second to the last hole off the road at St. 
Andrews, completely unconscious that he was 
doing so; but that ‘is another story.”’ 

This little bit of personal history has led 
me away from my young friend in Nigeria. I 
return to him and to his story of another and 
more primitive course, which has rough of an 
exceedingly prickly and unpleasant kind called, 
if I read him aright, “ Karanguja.’’ At a 
certain short hole—there are but six holes in 


all—he put his tee shot into the rough, and, 
since the prospect of going after it was uninvit- 
ing, he and his partner agreed then and 
there to burn the rough. This they did, and 
when it has been reduced to a smouldering 
ruin they found, as he says, “‘the nauseating: 
remains ofan aged goblin.’’ That sentence ga 
me at first quite a shock, till I recollected t} 
ball of that name. I thought that they ha 
unwittingly incinerated a member of son 
primeval race of African dwarfs. It was n 
so bad as that, but he very properly lost t! 
hole by this illegal’ act, since the gobi: 
was unfit for play and he did not apparent 
claim to change it under Rule 24. No dou 
he had a bad conscience. 

I should not like to found on this sing 
instance from somewhat primitive golf 
statement that we are growing more casu 
about rules, but in one respect I belie 
we are, and that not unwisely. We a 
growing much fonder of ‘ winter rules 
which kindly allow us to place the ball] throu; 
the green during the winter months. The oth 
day I was walking over a course where the tt 
seemed to me particularly springy and pleasa 
and learnt that winter rules were regular 
played there. I should hardly have thoug 
it was necessary, but there are undoubted 
many courses on which winter lies are very u 
attractive, where the wise man leaves h 
brassey behind and sticks to his spoon throu; 
the green and even has frequent resort to | 
heavy iron. On such courses there really is no 
great fun in playing a series of digging sho‘s 
which may result in mud in the eye. A forcin: 
shot from a difficult lie on a seaside course is 
a different matter altogether: it calls for ski!l 
of a high order, and if successfully played gives 
a pleasant glow of satisfaction ; but mere delving 
by brute force among the wormcasts is a sorry 
business and I am all for a little legalised 
cheating in the ordinary friendly game. But 
perhaps I am _ growing corrupted, because 
bad lies are apt to hurt me _ nowadays 
and also because my only golf is played in a 
field, where I invariably give myself every 
chance by teeing the ball on the best turf | 
can find. 


FIRST INNINGS STRATEGY 


HAVE always been a tooth-and-nail oppo- 

nent of the strategy—if that’s what it is 

of putting the other side in. I suppose I 

never got over an incident of my Essex 

days, even though I was not playing in the 
match concerned. After a spell of fine weather, 
there had been a thunderstorm during the night 
preceding the Derbyshire match at Leyton, 
with the fine, hot, sunny morning to follow that 
break bowlers long for. No covering of wickets 
or any such non-cricket nonsense in those days, 
and in the long run no club a penny the worse. 

‘Bunny’ Lucas was the Essex captain, 
and, on winning the toss, he took Walter Mead, 
the equal best medium right hander in England 
at the time, out with him for the thumbing 
rites. They did not have the guard of honour 
of the groundman and both umpires which 
modern captains appear to deem essential. 
After a good look at both ends, Bunny who, 
besides being deaf, was on the silent side, looked 
rather than said: ‘‘Well, what about it, 
Walter ?’’ 

“Just my alley-marble, Sir,’’ replied the 
‘‘Essex Treasure,’’ in the language of East of 
Bow Bells. 

Derbyshire proceeded to tot up just over 
500, and, writing without the book, I think the 
Treasure managed to squeeze two wickets from 
the wreck. 

But on another occasion when Lucas was 
leader, the biter got bit. Essex were playing 


away, but I will not say where. Driving to the 
ground with another member of the side, the 
two decided to save time by entering at a side 
gate and walking across the pitch to the 
pavilion. As there had been a long spell of fine 
weather, Lucas did not expect the ferrule of his 
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walking stick to sink into the ground at one 
end of the wicket. When his stick sank, Bunny 
just looked at his companion and saw that he 
had seen. On winning the toss, he put the 
others in—and Essex won ! 

Against putting the opponents in the captain 
has always two factors. One, and perhaps the 
most important, is that it is almost, without 
exception, easier to save than to make runs. 
Secondly, nobody can tell if your best bowlers, 
even on a likely wicket, are going to bowl well. 

Generally speaking, it is a suicidal policy to 
put the others in if you have not got at least 
one slow medium left-hand bowler of proved 
merit in your team. By this I mean not a left- 
hander whose first move is to place a deep 
square leg and then, perhaps, two too many 
on-side fielders. I consider the slow left 
who, on a rain-damaged pitch, stations a deep 
square leg just doesn’t know his job. 

Another sound reason for “‘ putting ’em in” 
is when the toss-winner, A, has not got the 
right bowling for the wicket, while his oppo- 
nent, B, has a brace of slow lefts in his team. 
A then partly spikes B’s guns by sending him in, 
hoping that most of the sticky devil in the 
wicket will have been exorcised before his, 
A’s, time arrives to bat. 

Probably the most notorious case of putting 
in occurred when A, W. Carr was said to have 
done so on his own initiative against the 
Australians at Leeds, in 1926. A good deal less 
would have been heard of that incident, all the 
facts of which have yet to be published, had 
Carr himself, after being baulked by his next- 
in-line, not missed Charlie Macartney, second 
ball, in the slips, Charles then making his 
memorable hundred before lunch. An extra- 


ordinary part of that affair was that two of the 
signatories to the Selection Committee’s démenti, 
published a fortnight later, that the selectors 
had not had anything to do with putting the 
Australians in, were not present at Leeds. Had 
they heard what I was told on the balcony of 
the Yorkshire County C.C. Committee, as 
England walked out to field at Leeds, they 
might not have signed that round robin. 

I think it is time to give an umpire story. | 
hope none of my readers has heard this one. 
When I was last in India, in 1933-34, doing the 
round with the M.C.C. side under D. R. Jardine, 
the moment arrived for Verity to ask the usual 
question for a case of l.b.w.: ‘‘ How’s that? 

To everybody’s surprise, there was dea 
silence, the local Indian umpire being, so i 
seemed, struck dumb. Leaning slowly forwar 
and staring down the wicket as though count 
ing the blades of grass, this official at last cam 
to a decision. ‘‘ No bahl,”’ he fairly roared. “ 
a complete get-out, this is pretty good. 

It was during that tour that I saw the on 
instance I know of of an umpire refusing t 
shift his stance at the request of the bowle 
“Nobby” Clark, of Northants, who runs 1 
straight behind the umpire before going ot 
wards towards the return crease, found that t! 
Bombay umpire had taken up his stance a fo 
or two too close to where the outward mo\ 
began. So he asked him to move about a ya! 
nearer the stumps. Stubborn refusal was t! 
response, and not until Jardine had come int 
action could the game proceed. 

In a previous article I promised to write ‘ 
the case of ‘““W. G. run out first ball” that 
witnessed. The scene was the sloping ground « 
Chesterfield, of the crooked spire. First tw 
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lavs, no play in London County v. Derby- 
shire. Third day fine, and every miner in 
‘rbyshire must have downed tools to see the 
Old Man bat on what they realised might be, 
id indeed was, his last appearance in that 
inty. Bertie Lawton won the toss, batted, 
| declared at ten minutes to one. Where- 
on three-quarters of the mining population, 
inking it must be the luncheon interval, 
parted in search of beer, ginger, or other. 
“W.G.” took “‘Grannie”’ Gale in with him 
ncetually at one and, as usual, took first ball 


at the pavilion end from Bill Bestwick. This 
he pushed out into the cover country, where 
Dr. E. M. Ashcroft, of the fiery locks, was 
roaming. The Old Man hesitated long enough 
for ‘‘Grannie’’ to decide that he didn’t mean to 
run, thereby causing Gale to turn his back on 


“W.G.”’ At that moment the old boy decided 
to run. Tucking his beard into his chest, he 


thundered down the pitch. Ashcroft flung in 
the ball. Joe Humphries, having no desire to be 
in at such a death, turned the other way. Every- 
thing was thus set for a four overthrow. Of 
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course, the confounded ball must hit the stumps! 
Then the fun began. Gale caught the first 
blast. All the way back to the pavilion we saw 
the famous beard waving first this way, then 
that, as its owner addressed his various opinions 
on the tragedy to all points of the compass. 
But by lunch time the were calm 
again. I don’t know if others had any similar 
experience of a ‘““W. G.”’ outburst and so can 
confirm my view that his anger never lasted 
long. He was really just a great big cheerv 
schoolboy at heart and grand company. 
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HEDGE-WISE - + + By Richard Church 


* BELIEVE there is wisdom in roads. That 
may be why one can judge a country by 
its roads. Think of the straight, logical 
roads of France; the grim new concrete 
military tracks of Germany. And think 

the Chestertonian windabouts of England, 

th their accommodation to this man’s field 
| that man’s cottage; each curve and danger- 
S bend a concession to some individual’s 

vate property. Our English roads are a 

g time getting there; but what a joy in 
getting; what a full exploitation of instinct 

| intuition, and personal intimacy. To go 

an English road is to make a friend of every 
dand copse and slope. The roads of England 
veins in her lovely body, fulfilling the whole 
sue of it with significance, making an intimate 
amunication in every detail of her beloved 

{—herself, our England. 

All our counties are alike in this. Once I 
<1 in Essex, and knew the roads of Essex. 

w | live in Kent, and am learning her roads. 
both counties I have wasted hours, days, 
ks, meandering about, in high-road and 

lane, crossing from one hedge to the other, 

‘king and prying in the ditches, and stopping 

whenever possible to have a chat with other 

vad-folk. I can still, after nearly fifty 
vears of this disgraceful wasting of time, stop 
at the foot of a hill and look up to the brow, 
and find myself filled with an absurd wave of 
feeling at the sight. Something about the 
sweep upward, the curve, the disappearance 
over the rise, the distant emergence of the 
telegraph poles and the track across the farther 
country; the silent sense of waiting; the air 
humming in the wires; the flit of a bird across 
from one hedge to the other; perhaps a distant 
cyclist or somebody trudging on foot, or a slow 
clop-clop of a farm horse, or a car suddenly 
slipping over the brow and shooting past me 
to be swallowed up immediately by the secrecy 
of the road in its wise windings; something 
about all this will bring me to a standstill. My 
mind surges back to a sort of universal boyhood, 
a smell of adventure. The day becomes a 
holiday, and the moment a moment of some 
great setting-out. The stones on the road- 
menders’ mounds, the tarred surface, the weeds 
prying up at the edges of the tar, the white 





".F. Taylor « OUR ENGLISH ROADS ARE A LONG TIME GETTING THERE; 


umbrellas of wild parsley and the golden dusty 
buttercups two feet high; each item so charac- 
teristic of the roadside becomes a message to 
me, insistent and clamorous. 

It is an illogical state of mind; but how 
valuable. And with what gratitude, almost to 
tearfulness, I stand there looking up the rise, 
any rise, as the road curves up and is lost against 
the line of a wood, or a cornfield. Outward ! 
says my secret, shy and inmost self; outward ! 
on! on! Where to? Does that matter? In 
terms of living, in terms of the very joy of life, 
the road at that moment of revelation leads 
“Beyond the west, where the young dreams 
stand.”’ In fact, it may lead to a dingy 
suburb with hoardings advertising soap and 
distemper. 

Such being my habit, it is inevitable that 
sooner or later I meet a_ borough-council 
employee; a roadman. But what a delightful 
kind of public servant he is. Invariably at 
first he is shy and uncommunicative. No doubt 
this is due to his daily practice of solitude, and 
his habit of seeing people merely as objects in 
motion along the track which it is duty to trim 
and sweep and drain. I once met an old fellow 
in Essex who had only one eye, and a long beaky 
nose which he wiped at frequent intervals 
with a huge violet-coloured handkerchief. His 
one eye was cornflower blue, and he was in- 
tensely excited on that glimmering summer 
morning because he had read in the newspaper 
that the Japanese were making bicycles for 
five shillings each and exporting them to this 
country. I was never able to confirm that 
piece of information, and I could not contradict 
him at the time. I merely listened in a friendly 
way while his thin piping voice cracked with 
indignation at the economic menace. As I 
parted from him, he wandered off, a scythe on 
his shoulder and a cardboard despatch case in 
his hand, and I heard him muttering ‘“’Taint 
natural !”’ 

And now in Kent, living almost at my door, 
is another character from the same ancient 
parliament. He is known as Old Tom, and 
he also has a long nose. But his eyes are two, 
and both a deep, pebbly brown, crestfallen and 
sad. His sparse hair hangs over his temples 
at the side, giving him a Wordsworthian hag- 


BUT WHAT A JOY IN THE GETTING” 


gardness. He is ruminative, and both in move- 
ment and speech so deliberate that his function- 
ing has the quality of a slow-motion film, in 
which every ordinary gesture, by its novel pace, 
reveals a grace and poise that take the heart 
with a surprising beauty. 

And he thinks in the same slow motion. 
The facts of the present moment obviously do 
not come home to him until they have become 
part of the general history of the countryside, 
or even of Nature in her most remote unity. 
One day last autumn, for instance, when the 
Battle of Britain was being fought over Kent, 
I was out watching a fierce fight raging five 
miles up in the fairyland of blue. Old Tom 
was not looking up, however. He was too 
worried. And as soon as I approached him, 
walking backward with my head in the air, he 
vented his complaint. It appeared that he was 
concerned about the abnormal number of 
starlings last autumn. There they were, already 
gathering in flocks toward the winter; thou- 
sands of them, like hordes of small lawyers 
looking for fees. 

“Do you know,”’ said Old Tom, ‘“‘do you 
know what I puts it down to?’’ Overhead the 
machine-guns rattled, and the ‘planes moaned 
in their diving lunges like lost souls. “I puts it 
down to these foreign wars.’’ And he explained 
further how in his opinion the birds over on 
the Continent were driven out, and forced to 
seek refuge in England; and that sooner or 
later something would have to be done about it. 
The degree of security, of insular congratula- 
tion conveyed in that word “foreign” cannot 
be described by me. I know that I looked up 
again at the sky and felt sure of victory. 

Old Tom is not unaware of danger, of 
course. He has his red flag, which he sticks 
up by the roadside when at work. I believe 
that it is a piece of ritual, of symbolism, rather 
than a practical protection from traffic. For 
when he trudges up to his cottage for breakfast 
or dinner, with his two-wheeled truck contain- 
ing spade, shovel, fork, rake, hook, and scythe, 
he hoists his red flag at the gate of his home! 
It must be a sort of royal standard, to show 
that Old Tom is in residence, and that these 
“foreign wars’? do not exist—in England, 
among her twisting roads. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SINGER 





HOGARTH’S PRELIMINARY 


Showing the interior of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields with the pulpit in its original condition as a three-decker with a staircase. 


DRAWINGS 


A Review by MARY CROSBIE 


FOR NO. 2 





IN THE SERIES “INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS,” 1747 
The pla 


is reversed and shows the pulpit on the south side: here it is on the north 


(Reprinted by permission of the L.C.C. from Survey of London, Vol. XX) 


John McCormack: The 
L. A. G. Strong. 

O say that biography of the living is 

always unsatisfactory may be too 
sweeping; but it is so generally true 

that exceptions are hard to find. Even 

such a practised writer as Mr. L. A. G. 

Strong fails to give the sense of perspective 
which the cool curiosity of distance can provide. 
This biography of a singer, famous here and 
overseas, leaves the reader among the audience; 
without though the subject is 
“John” and with little curiosity 


Story of a Singer, by 
(Methuen, 15s.) 


intimacy 
throughout 


to know more 

It may be, in part, the fairy-tale quality 
of the story that makes approach difficult. 
fhe poor boy who became a great singer, a 


Count of the Holy Roman Empire and rich 
beyond the dreams of the ordinary middle- 
class, devout Irish provincial family, is a figure 
that seems to belong to romantic fiction; or 
to the films, in which, by the way, he actually 
appeared, This was late in his career, when he 
had become rather too portly for further success 
in this medium. ‘‘ The camera is not kind to 
corpulence,’’ observes Mr. Strong; and so, 
though the photographs show Count McCormack 
as no more than moderately stout, he never 
played Tom Moore, a part for which Mr. Strong 
almost casts him in his Foreword. It was Mr. 
Strong’s own book about Moore that brought 
him acquaintance with John McCormack, and 
“the more I know of John the stronger (his) 
resemblance, physical and spiritual (to Moore) 
appears.’’ Itseemsa pity Hollywood standards 
of manly beauty are so rigid. 

John Francis McCormack born at 
Athlone, that grey and rather forbidding town 
half way between the Broadstone and the 
West. ‘When the child was three, his father 
one morning put him on his back and took 
him to school to the Marist brothers.’’ Later 
he won a scholarship for Sligo College, where 
he sang in the choir and at school prize-givings. 
All the McCormack family—John was the 
fourth of eleven children—loved to sing, and 
for some time John was just one of them. 

His first public appearance was at a charity 
concert, for which he received five shillings. He 
received also a criticism that had its effect: 
“Why did you have to show off your learnings 
and education at the Town Hall last night ?’”’ 
someone asked. ‘‘Why didn’t you sing your 
songs in English?’ He had sung in English; 
and the criticism ‘‘was the first step towards 
the making of a diction so perfect that it could 
get the patter-swift words of the liveliest folk- 
song pianissimo to the back of the gallery at 
the Albert Hall.’’ 

A prize in the tenor class at the Dublin 
Feis Ceoil (where the accompanist was “‘a tall 
thin young man with hair as black as the crow’s 


Was 


wing. His name was Hamilton Harty’’) was a 
next step in the dazzling career. At this same 
Feis one of the prize-winners was Miss Lily 
Foley, who was later to be Mrs. John McCor- 
mack, and a competitor in the class for basses 
who did not win a prize was James Joyce ! 

To the ordinary reader these early days 
are the most interesting part of the book. One 
likes to follow the Irish boy to America, where 
he sang Irish songs at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis; and then home again, where he set to 
work to save every penny to take him to Italy. 
And, as this is a fairy story, he got there and 
studied under Signor Vincenzo Sabatani, who 
was “‘the perfect teacher’’; and, incidentally, 
the father of Rafael Sabatani the novelist. 
After singing in Italian opera in Italy he re- 
turned home to marry and begin his real career. 
At Covent Garden—the young husband and 
wife went every night of their honeymoon in 
London—‘ John turned to Lily. ‘That is 
where I’m going to be one day,’ he said, jerking 
his head towards the stage.’’ Caruso was sing- 
ing; and Melba. Not many years later he 
was ‘‘there’’ and singing with Melba herself. 

At 23 he was “the youngest principal ever 
to have been engaged at Covent Garden.”’ 
From now on, he goes from success to success; 
famous names come up in his life story while 
he makes his own as famous; Melba, Caruso, 
Tetrazzini, Sammarco, Geraldine Farrar, Kreis- 
ler—who became a dear friend—Elgar, who 
appears at the first encounter something of a 
bear. He sings in America and Australia, where 
the Press spoke of the opera season as “‘a 
triumph for Melba and McCormack.’’ One 
wonders how Melba, who thanked the audience 
for coming even “on nights when J did not 
sing,’’ liked the fair division of fame. And 
now, in Mr. Strong’s own words, the tale tends 
to become for the reader who is not of the stage 
‘a mere series of seasons, tours and recitals.”’ 
The famous tenor, for all Mr. Strong’s friendli- 
ness, is remote. The ambitious Irish lad, mak- 
ing his way, was not. 
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ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS 


HIPPENDALE’S workshops are still pointed 

out ina yard behind 63, St. Martin’s Lane, and 
the queer three-storeyed building with outside stair- 
case obviously is an old workshop. But the authors 
of the latest addition to the Survey of London (Vol. 
xx, Trafalgar Square and Neighbourhood. London 
County Council, 21s.) cannot accept the tradition. 
Indeed they publish an actual plan of Chippendale’s 
premises—a similar yard numbered 60 and 61. On 
the right as you went in was the upholstery depart- 
ment and stacks for drying wood; on the left more 
drying-rooms and the veneering shop; then one 
went through some sheds occupied by the “glass 


room” and “feather room” into a smaller yard, 


the far side of which was formed by the cabinet- 
makers’ shop, three storeys high. The volume 
packed with absorbing details like this, for every 
square yard of the area covered, including Carlton 
House Terrace to the west and that labyrinth of 
courts and alleys that still lies east of St. Martin’s 
Lane (Goodwin’s Court is perhaps the most authen- 
tic fragment of lower-class Georgian London in 
existence) is deep in history. Old St. Martin’s 
Church, Spring Gardens, the great coaching inns, 
of which the Golden Cross survived in name though 
not quite in site till a few years ago, each has an 
absorbing story. But the principal building used 
to be the Royal Mews, on the site of the National 
Gallery. Edward I kept his falcons there. When 
did the name become applied to stables, as is uni- 
versal in London but peculiar to it? Apparently 
between 1547 and 1559, when, after being burnt, 
the Mews was re-built as stables. Sir James 
Thornhill (the Survey omits to mention) proposed, 
and designed, a national Academy of Arts for the 
Mews site, in Queen Anne’s reign. It was rejected, 
and, instead, the old Mews was re-built imposingly 
with rusticated columns and arches by William 
Kent in 1731. 
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A RECORD OF OUR DAYS 


F ever a book told its own story and pointed its 

own moral, here it is—Britain Under Five, 
(Country Life, 6s.). Two hundred pictures of 
buildings—or what once were buildings—St. Paul's, 
All Hallows’ Barking by the Tower, Oxford 
Street and Lambeth Walk, St. Bride’s and St 
Clement’s, the Garrison Church at Pompey. Blazing 
tenements on Clydeside. Buckingham Palace and 
the centuries older Palace of Westminster. ‘Bus 
stations, chicken farms, and Upper School at Eton. 
Leicester Square and the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester. Here is the Home Front in all its stark 
reality, in all its triumphant defiance of the powers 
of evil. As Mr. J. B. Priestley says in his Foreword : 
“Our people in the places that you see in thes 
pictures have been tested as no civilians have eve 
been tested before.’’ The civilised savage is the 
worst of savages, and here, as he says, is a record 
of civilised savagery. “It is the most ferocious an 
filthy kind of warfare brought to you on your ow 
doorstep. The mind can never quite accept it.” 
Yet the ordeal by fire has been accepted in all i 
grim implications. The Prime Minister put « 
record the simple truth when he said that it ha 
in some way even exhilarated the manhood an 
womanhood of Britain. ‘‘The sublime but terrib 
experiences of the battlefield are now shared, f 
good or ill, by the entire population. All are prm 
to be under the fire of the enemy. Old men, litt 
children, the crippled, the veterans of former war 
aged women, the ordinary hard-pressed citizen \ 
subject of the King—as he likes to call himself- 
all stand in the line together with our fighting me¢ 
when one of the greatest causes is being foug! 
out, as fought out it will be, to the end.” It | 
left to the camera, as Mr. Priestley tells us, t 
depict its two-fold message of a great crime and « 
a greater people. Terrible as the events picture 
in this book are, it is a record which every one of 1 
will wish to keep for ourselves and for ow: 
children. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IN CHURCHILL VILLAGE 
sir, —With reference to your interesting article 
y Mr. Alan Dent, and the excellent photographs 
»y Mr. Cecil Beaton, concerning “ Churchill-—A 
omerset Village’? in your issue of April 19, you 
ay be interested to receive the following informa- 
mn. 

Many years ago I bought and held for a time 
, old house, not sc very far from Churchill, called 
pper or Over Langford Court, which had appar- 
tly been overlooked by Mr. Dent, and the informa- 
nl possess shows that at one time the Jennings 
Jenyns family owned and occupied Upper Lang- 
d Court. It is stated by Mr. W. Woolf who 
es in this neighbourhood, and who is a 
cendant of the Woolf family who once lived at 
yper Langford Court, that John Latch, after his 
rchase of it from the Jenyns family in 1610, was 
sh Sheriff of Somerset in 1627. 

A rather beautiful seventeenth-century fire- 
-e which was at Upper Langford has now a place 
honour at Ockwells Manor, a house well known 
CountTRY LIFE. 

[The following is a list of the owners and 
upiers of Upper Langford Court. 

Sir John St. Lo, or Seyntlo, fifteenth century, 
) inherited from the Wadham family. He was 

eeded by his son, William Seyntlo, who married 
daughter of Edward Baynton, of Bromham, 
ilts; this William Seyntlo was a favourite of 
ieen Elizabeth, who made him Yeoman of the 
iard, and Chief Butler of England. 

In 1562, Ralph Jenyns, of Islington, purchased 
per Langford Court from the Seyntlo family. 
1ese Jenyns are stated to be relatives of Sarah 
nyns, Duchess of Marlborough. 

‘In 1610, John Latch purchased this property 
id came to live at Upper Langford Court, and no 

loubt the porch dated 1611 was added by him. 

Thomas Latch succeeded him. He was ar- 
raigned for taking part in the Monmouth Rebellion, 
but saved his life through the influence of his 

ative John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
rough. The Churchill family held this manor for 
time and were overlords of Upper Langford. 

Miles Wolfe, brother-in-law of Sir John Jenyns, 
nherited from Latch. 

The Plomleys succeeded by inheritance. One 
William Plomley, of Locking Court, who fought at 
Sedgemoor, after hiding at Upper Langford Court 
fled to a cave in Burrington Combe, and was there 
discovered and was afterwards tried before Judge 
Jeffreys at Taunton and executed. Upper Langford 
Court was the frequent meeting place of plotters 
in those days. 

After the Plomleys, the property came to 
Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorne Simmons, descen- 
dant of the Latches, etc. 

All the families enumerated above, and who 
held Langford Court, appear to have been related. 

Upper Langford Court now belongs to the 
family of Mrs. Lintorne Orman, descendant of 
several of the above-named families.—CHARLES E. 
Evans (Commander, R.N.V.R.), Nailsea Court, 
Somerset. 


TWO MODES OF TRANSPORT 
Str,—The contrast between the bearded native in 
his bullock-drawn cart and the files of smart 
\ustralian soldiers made it worth while to take this 
photograph. The scene was a Malayan road; 
though the country fairly bristles with men in 


khaki, native life and 
work still go on unin- 
terruptedly on their age- 
old lines.—Y., Sydney, 


LETTERS FROM 
OFFICER PRI- 
SONERS OF WAR 
StrR;—I enclose extracts 
from five letters and 
postcards received from 
my husband Major C. H. 
Rodney Gee, M.C., T-D., 
recently. They are the 
first news I have had 
from the new camp, so 
may be of interest to 
other people. 

First LETTERS FROM 
STALAG XX A(5). 
March 10. ‘Moved 

on 4th to this address— 

comfortable second-class 
carriage, 52 hours’ jour- 
ney.” (Three words 
censored here.) ‘‘ Much 
worse quarters but good 





ce BE A 


Taal Alanl Ae 


treatment, 16 in room OFLAG IXA (H) FROM WHICH SO MANY PRISONERS’ 
es very well and LETTERS HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 

cheerful. Use 

sleeping:bag as pillow 


as | am warm. Met Major Brush.” 
March 17. *‘Only got form to-day for writing. 
No letters for us yet. We have been sent to 
these poor quarters until German officers are 
moved from Fort Henry in Canada, and conditions 
are made equal to theirs by partly boarding up 
windows and locking us in at 8, etc. Ablution and 
lavatory arrangements very primitive. In spite of 
all we are well and cheerful, and there is nothing to 
worry about. We get to a sport and walking place 
three times a week for two hours a time, but it is 
still too cold for my liking. The orderlies here sing 
first and last verses of ‘ Abide with me ’ every night, 
and it echoes through the whole fort (built 1882). 
My battalion did the seme last war. Met Sergeant 
Millar of 11th and had news of R.Q.M.S. and others. 
‘ . Would like face cream for after shaving, as 
water is very hard here. . Brig. Somerset is 
here. I knew him well at Clifton three years ago. 
. Rumour says there are lots of clothing and 
other parcels waiting distribution. We live on wild 
rumours—no one believes them but they are fun. 


Can’t settle to work or write anything here. Am 
lecturing on English every Saturday in future. Had 


three good hot showers here. Food here very fair 
and hot! Ceuntry flat and horrid. Saw some snow- 
drops just out on way to train on 4th.” 

March 23. ‘Three airmail letters from you 
last two days. Have got lovely November 
parcel. Glastonburys on now and silk scarf, 
and pyjamas last night after hot shower—second 
in week. Conditions here are being mitigated and 
lights out now at 10 not 9, and we are not now 
locked in rooms at 8. You all seem happy, 
as we are. Our move has broken monotony, and 
we have been busy with new people, rules, rumours, 
and making best of things. We are now being given 
shelves. . . Send kitbag if you can. 


Marshall has sent many hundreds more small 





PEACE AND WAR 


parcels. Time has gone very fast here, but after- 
noons are long. Have had lots of visits and inspec- 
tions here, including American First Secretary. 


Got some milk cheese etc. from Geneva Red Cross 
last week and are feeding pretty well.”’ 

March 30. ‘Got 11th Red Cross parcel on 
Friday and 50 English cigarettes. Mar- 
shall has sent hundreds more parcels and re-directs 
hundreds of letters etc.” 

March 31. ‘‘ Weather still awful. We 
moving to an upstairs room to-morrow from which 
we can see top of ramparts and get more light.” 
—Nancy GEE, Cloverley, Chinley, Derbyshire. 


are 


S1r,—I was interested in the letter from Mrs. Gee 
that appeared in your issue of May 3, giving the 
information that her husband was expecting to be 
moved from the Officers’ Camp, Oflag IXA. | 
have now had a letter from my husband, Captain 
P. Scott-Martin of the Royal West Kents, saying 
that he has been moved to Stalag XXA (5). His 
last letter is dated March 27. He writes cheerfully 
as usual and he says that “conditions here are 
much improved and there is nothing whatever for 
you to worry about.” 

In a previous letter dated February 6 he sent 
the enclosed photograph of the building at Oflag 
IXA (H). No doubt some of your readers who may 
have relatives or friends still there will be glad to 
see this reproduced in your paper.—R. Scott 
MarTIN, 10, Park Avenue, St. Albans, Herts. 


BIRDS AND THE FISHERMAN 


S1r,—I have read Mr. Kennard’s article on Salmon 
versus Trout in CountrRY LIFE of May 10. I am 
afraid he must have chosen an unfortunate time 
from the point of view of seeing bird life when he 
was fishing in Scotland. I have never fished on 
the Test, Kennet, or Itchen, and no doubt at certain 
times of the year there is a great variety of bird 
life to be seen on these rivers. But this is also the 
case on salmon rivers in Scotland. I have been fish- 
ing the Helmsdale this month, and have seen the 
following different varieties of birds: Curlew, oyster- 
catcher, meganser, cormorant, grouse, mallard, 
teal, blackgame, golden plover, lapwing, dunlin, 
dipper, greenshank, sandpiper, ringed plover, lark, 
wood-pigeon, wagtail, sand-martin, cuckoo.—I. G 
Wiican, Borvobol, Kinbrace, Sutherland. 


MILKING EWES 


S1r,—The note in your issue of May 3 on ewes’ 
milk cheese is interesting, particularly as most books 
of reference have very little to say on the subject 
of milking ewes. Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
only mentions sheep with goats and cows as being 
the source of milk. Sometimes, however, one finds 
a reference in an unexpected quarter, and ever 
since I read your note I have hadrunning through 
my memory a quotation which some of your readers 
may like to recall— it is from the mid-eighteenth- 
century ballad The Flowers of the Forest by Miss Eliot : 
I’ve heard the lilting at our yowe-milking 
Lassies a-lilting before the dawn of day. 
—PENELOPE BREN, Rushden, Herts. 


» TREATMENT FOR WIREWORM 


Sir,—Your recently published article on the best 
treatment for wireworm is interesting. It may 
also be of interest that an excellent trap for this 
pest is a stick of rhubarb.—W. L. Tay Lor, Forestry 
Commission, 2/7, Elmdale Road, Bristol. 
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A HORSE RHYME 


SIR, Your correspondent’s letter 
under this title in CountTrY LIF! 
(May 24 issue) interests me very much 
as I was brought up to hold with quite 
a different horse rhyme as to the 
qualities likely to go with white feet 
Mine, which came from Wiltshire, 
runs 


One buy a horse, 
Iwo try a horse, 
Chree look well about 


Four go home without 


That reminds me of = another 
Wiltshire horse rhyme not so useful 
to would-be purchasers but more 
truly local | always heard it in 
dialect, which accounts for some of 
the rhymes 


him, 
him. 


I went to Holt 

lo catch a colt, 

I went to Broughton 

Then I caught ’en, 

I went to Shay (?’) 

lo give him some hay, 
When he cocked up his tail 
And he runned away 


I think the Broughton is Broughton Gifford, 
near Bradford-on-Avon, and Shay probably Shaw, 


A SHIP’S WHEEL AS A GATE 


near Melksham ELIZABETH STEWARD, Crouch 


End, N.& 
AT CONGRESBURY 

Sir,—The story goes that St. Congar stopped by the 
River Yeo and, wanting shade, put his yew sti k 
in the ground, where it took root like Joseph’s 
staff at Glastonbury. So this yew tree at Congres- 
bury, Somerset, is called the saint's ‘‘ walking-stick ”’ 
to this day On hearing of this miracle King Ina 


ST. CONGAR’S WALKING-STICK 


1806 


AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY WATER-COLOUR 


FORECASTS THE SPITFIRE 
gave the village to St. Congar who here founded 
a monastery F. R. Winstone, Bristol 


A NOVEL GATE 

euclosing a photograph of a novel 
garden gate. It is an actual ship’s wheel inserted in 
a frame, and one must agree it makes a most 
appropriate entrance to a seaside cottage. This one 
is situated at Port St. Mary, Isle of Man.—R. 
RaAWLinson, Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, nr. Stockport. 


WHITE VARIETY OF WILD GOOSE 
S51R,—As white varieties of wild geese are extremely 
scarce, the appearance of one is always worth 
recerding. Ina letter written by Mr. C. H. Bouck, 
from Aberdeenshire, dated March 23, 1941, he states: 
“We have hundreds of geese here now, and the 
white one, or one exactly like it, has turned 
up again. I have seen it several times myself.”’ 
This bird is not a snow goose, as Mr. Bouck says 
it has no black primaries (quills), being entirely 
white. The one exactly like it he alludes to was 
one he saw in the same locality on his shoot in 
Aberdeenshire in the winter of 1926-27. Irom the 
comparative size of the greylags with which it was 
feeding, he thought it was a pink-footed goose. I 
recorded this at the time. In Mr. Hugh S. Glad- 
stone’s catalogue, published in 1926, he states that 
in all the museums and private collections through- 
out the world, only 14 specimens of albino—or 
albinistic—wild geese are known to be in existence. 
Of this small number only three are varieties of the 
pink-footed goose.—F. W. FRoHawk, Sutton, Surrey. 


EWELME PALACE 


S1R,—I was very much interested in Mr. Hussey’s 
account of Ewelme with good illustrations, but 
having lived in what is left of the old banqueting 
hall—for nearly 50 years—I have found out many 
things about the old palace, and I think it is a 
pity not to show a picture of it as it now stands. 
The thick walls of narrow bricks and the old 
buttresses at the north end are in perfect preserva- 
tion, as is also the old ceiling with oak flying beams. 
It is probably older than the almshouses and school, 
as the Suffoiks built the palace first. and the school 
ceiling is copied from the palace. You can still 
trace the old moat and fishponds, and the clear 
stream which passes the gates is mentioned by 
Chaucer in one of his poems as “five fingers deep.” 


Sir,—I am 
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There is a tradition that Margaret 
of Anjou, after having been held as 
a prisoner in Wallingford Castle, was 
given into the custody of her old friend 
the Duchess of Suffolk at Ewelme 

Ewelme people still honour the 
memory of the Suffolks by a prayer 
said daily in the chapel for “the 
souls of our ancient founders.” 
BEATRICE JERVIS, Ewelme Man 
Oxford. 


THE FIRST SPITFIRE 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of 
old water-colour drawing in my { 
session, which seems to be a ve 
sporting sort of prophecy of 

modern aeroplane. I have been t 
that this was published as a pri 
possibly some of your readers n 
have seen a copy. It would se 
that this is the original drawing fr 
which the print was taken.—M. W 


IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


Sir,—The beautiful church at Belt 

Lincolnshire, is very fortunate in having such a f 
font which is a delight to all who see it. 

It is thought to be of thirteenth-centi 

workmanship, and the sides are richly carved w 


THE FINE FONT AT BELTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


strange sculptures. The illustration shows a 
cloaked figure, an animal which is perhaps intended 
to be a lion, and a little figure with a square face 
and holding a sword in its right hand. The font, 
standing on round stone legs, is in a beautiful state 
of preservation, with nail-head ornament shown 
above the arcades and along the rim at the top 
A. M., Durham. 


THE PRESENT DAY STATE OF THE OLD BANQUETING HALL OF EWELME PALAC 
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CAPS OF MAINTENANCE AND THE 
STATE SWORD OF YORK 


YORK’S STATE SWORD 
-Your correspondent’s interesting letter de- 
ribing the State Sword of Carmarthen (April 26 
sue) prompts me to send a photograph showing 
similar sword treasured at York. This one origin- 
ily belonged to Emperor Sigismund of the Holy 
oman Empire who, as a Knight of the Garter, 


had a stall at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
sword hung over his stall, but at his death it passed 
to Henry Hanslap (a canon of St. George’s) who, 
being a native of York, gave it to that city in 1439, 
since when it has been used there as the Sword of 
State. The sheath is covered with red velvet and 
bears Sigismund’s emblems—six dragons. 

The other articles in the photograph are the 
Second and Third Caps of Maintenance. Richard II 
gave the first cap to York in 1392, saying that it 
need not be removed by the wearer “before God 
or King.’’ Hence the cap is worn on Civic occasions 
in York Minster or any other church—the sword- 
bearer being the one to carry the privilege—or in 
the presence of Royalty. The third and latest cap 
(right) was given by King George V in 1915. It is 
a beautiful piece of headgear, being made of red 
velvet, trimmed with ermine from His Majesty's 
coronation robes, and bearing the Royal arms. 

The third cap of maintenance, together with 
the Sword of State and Mace, is incorporated in 
the City arms. This beautiful device is seen in 
a magnificent frieze recently painted around the 
head of a staircase in York Guildhall. The frieze 
carries the shields of fifteen guilds of bygone York. 

Sigismund’s sword can be carried unsheathed 
and pointing upwards in the presence of any 
member of the Royal Family, save the King himself. 
In His Majesty’s presence it is carried sheathed and 
pointing downwards.—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


MEMORIES OF CRICKET 
Sir,—Mr. E. H. D. Sewell’s recent cricket memories 
brought to mind a fine memorial which I came across 
in St. Gregory’s Churchyard, Canterbury. 

It was erected to a noted Victorian pioneer of 
cricket—Fuller Pilch—and was “ erected as an appre- 
ciation by his cricketing friends to mark their value 
of his skill with the willow and to his worth asa man.” 

A bronze tablet shows Pilch at his wicket, 
dressed in all the finery of the Victorian cricketing 
era. Pilch was a famous personality of the summer 
game in his day; was born at Horningtoft, Norfolk, 
in 1803, and died at Canterbury in 1870. 

He played many fine games for both Norfolk 
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and Kent. In those early days of cricket the laws 
of the game were much more flexible than they 
are to-day, and it was his habit to play with a bat 
of his own design, of regulation length but with 
an unusually short handle. In consequence of his 
great stature he had a tremendous reach, so much 
so that he invariably played forward to the ball, 
effectively smothering it at the pitch before the 
spin could take effect —P. H. L., Pinner. 
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NEWMARKET RACING 


HE mentality of the real bloodstock 
enthusiast, as distinct from the visitor 
who attends races as he would a 
greyhound track, for the sole purpose of 
wagering, must present a problem for 
the psychologist because it is plain that once he 
or she is in the vicinity of a sale or parade 
paddock nothing else matters. This was illus- 
trated at the Second Spring Meeting at New- 
market. Prior to racing, the main topics of 
conversation were the, perhaps temporary, 
failure of Bahram to make good as a stallion 
in America and the death of Son-in-Law. To 
many the announcement from America that 
all nominations—there were forty in all—to 
the Aga Khan’s triple-crown winner had been 
cancelled for 1941, came as no surprise. The 
mere fact that Bahram was put to stud as a 
three year old and was mated with mares in his 
early days as a four year old, was suggestive 
of forthcoming trouble; to strain the pro- 
creative powers of an undeveloped animal can 
never be commended—from the point of view 
of eugenics—as sound procedure. 
Similarly, the news of Son-in-Law’s death 
his thirtieth year caused little wonderment, 
though to many it meant the loss of an old 
lrlend and the passing of a horse who has 
done more for the stamina of the British 
thoroughbred than any other horse in the 
history of racing. Bred by the late Sir Abe 
Bailey and foaled at Tickford Park, he was by 
Dark Ronald and was the first foal of his dam 
Mother-in-Law, who was by Matchmaker out 
of Be Cannie, a Jock of Oran (Blair Athol) 
mare who was bought by the late Mr. Donald 
Fraser for 30gs. Despite the fact that there 
was nothing in his ancestry to suggest the 
possession of stamina or the possibilities of 
transmitting it, Son-in-Law earned brackets in 
the Goodwood Cup, two Jockey Club Cups, 
the Cesarewitch, the Warren Hill Handicap, the 
Dullingham Plate and two other long-distance 
races, and then asa sire became responsible for the 
winners of six hundred and twenty races carry- 
ing £379,883 in stakes. Straitlace was his only 
classic winner, but he was either sire or grandsire 
of five Ascot Gold Cup winners; a similar 
number of winners of the Queen Alexandra 
Stakes, which is the longest race under Jockey 
Club Rules; five winners of the Goodwood 
Cup; three horses who were successful in the 


ANOTHER GOOD MEETING 


Cesarewitch and four who won the long-distance 
Newbury Autumn Cup. A grand horse, with 
a great record as both a racehorse and a stallion, 
he fortunately leaves behind him a number of 
sons and grandsons to hand on the line which 
descended to him from the “‘light-sherry bay” 
St. Leger winner Newminster. So long as this 
survives there will be no dearth of stamina 
among our racehorses. 

Very naturally, the actual racing at New- 
market was not so super-excellent as at the 
‘““Guineas”’ Meeting and far from clearing up 
the three year old position, and to a certain 
extent clarifying the Derby outlook, as it was 
expected to do, the Newmarket Stakes, which 
was the most important race of the gathering 
and run for over a two-furlong longer course 
than the ‘‘Guineas,”’ left, if possible, the situ- 
ation even more involved. Mr. J. V. Rank’s 
Orthodox who, after scoring in the Free Handi- 
cap, had failed in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
here won comfortably from the Colombo colt 
Sunny Island, the compact but small black 
colt Starwort, who is by Noble Star, and 
Felstead’s son Fettes, an inmate of Beckhamp- 
ton who may yet confirm the high opinion of 
him expressed in this column throughout the 
winter. It may be said without in any way 
seeking to detract from Orthodox’s stylish 
victory or criticising the way in which he was 
put down by his trainer Noel Cannon, that this 
Sledmere-bred son of Hyperion did not fill the 
eye as he had on previous occasions, whereas 
Fettes has developed since last seen, and 
matured into a really beautiful racehorse and, 
with the Whatcombe-trained Mazarin, Lord 
Astor’s Single Court and Devonian, stood out 
on looks from the other runners. 

Somehow, while improving in looks and 
fitness, Devonian seems to be deteriorating in 
performance, and though Grand Column was 
saddled to ensure the race being run at a good 
pace, was never in the picture. That word 
“‘seems’’ may prove to have been used advisedly ; 
the climatic conditions experienced recently 
have been extraordinary, and the prevailing 
winds, accompanied as they have been by night 
frosts, have rendered the going as hard as iron. 
This, plus an almost complete absence of sun- 
shine, must of necessity have had an effect 
upon the development of a backward youngster 
like Devonian, and, with a change, may prove 





to have been the main cause of the see-saw 
running of the minor competitors for the Derby. 
A modicum of sunshine with a sufficiency of 
rain will alter the whole outlook for this race 
and, for that matter, the Oaks; it is a relief 
to know that there will be a further opportunity 
to deal with these events. 

Though it is early, yet, even to consider 
the two year olds, there is no disguising the 
fact that it is a more simple problem to assess 
the merits of those who have been seen than it 
is to place their year older brothers and sisters 
in their proper relative positions. Very ob- 
viously there can be little between the Myro- 
occupant of the third position. Bred at the 
National Stud and leased by H.M. King 
George VI, the Myrobella colt is a well pro- 
portioned, good-shouldered, well-boned colt by 
Bahram from Myrobella. She was a Tetratema 
mare who won eleven races of £16,143 and came 
from Dolabella a half-sister to the Derby winner 
Sansovino and to the One Thousand Guineas 
winner Ferry from Gondolette the ancestress 
of Hyperion, Bosworth, Tranquil and other 
big winners who have carried Lord Derby’s 
“black, white cap’ to victory in_ recent 
years. 

Appropriately enough Umballa—whose 
meeting with the Myrobella colt, probably at 
the Newmarket-Ascot fixture early in July, 
will be worth going many miles to see—was bred 
by and belongs to Lord Derby and is by the 
Champion Stakes victor Umidwar (Blandford) 
from Fara, a chestnut sister to the St. Leger 
winner Fairway, the One Thousand Guineas 
heroine Fair Isle, and that successful sire 
Pharos. The last of the three—Ujiji 
distinction of being the first horse to carry the 
newcomer Mr. Allnatt’s colours to victory and 
is one of the eight that he bought, on Joe 
Lawson’s advice, as yearlings, for 400gs. each 
from the Aga Khan last season. Like Umballa 
a son of Umidwar, he comes from Theresina, 
a daughter of the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner Diophon who won the Irish Oaks and 
other races and was out of the Jockey Club 
Stakes and Goodwood Cup winner Teresina, 
she by Tracery. The wishes of all enthusiasts 
are with Mr. Allnatt for further success; new- 
comers to the sport are badly needed nowadays 
and are always welcome. RoysTON. 
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FARMING NOTES 
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MORE LAND GIRLS WANTED 


ARMERS do not need further reminders 

about the urgency of getting the utmost 

production of food from the land. It 

would not have been true to say this 

a few weeks ago, but the facts that have 
been published about the Battle of the Atlantic 
and the heavy sinkings of Allied shipping in 
\pril have brought home to the whole com- 
munity the essential need for feeding ourselves 
to the utmost limit so as to release shipping for 
the transport of guns, tanks, steel, and other 
munitions of war. But realisation of the 
present position and the prospects for the 
months to come is not enough. As farmers, 
we have to make a more concerted drive for 
production. The War Agricultural Com- 
mittees in the counties have now had instruc- 
tions from the Minister of Agriculture to get 
more permanent grassland ploughed and brought 
under arable crops for the 1941-42 season. 
rhere are still many thousands of acres lying 
in grass which will not yield their share to the 
nation’s larder until the plough goes in. About 
four million acres of grass have already been 
broken since the war started, but anyone travel- 
ling through England cannot fail to spot fields 
that are yet untouched by the improver’s hand. 
When the district members go round this sum- 
mer on behalf of the war agricultural committees 
they will have to set a higher standard and stir 
up some of those laggards who have done little 
yet to increase the output from their farms. 
There will be more ploughing to do and there 
will be more drainage to do. This calls for 
extra labour, and many farmers are short- 
handed. But there is a remedy for this problem. 


se @ 


-A* the present tim: the Women’s Land Army 
has several hundred volunteers waiting to 
be trained for work on the land. They are 
inexperienced, but it is amazing how quickly 
they learn and prove their worth. It is the 
land itself which is crying out for more labour, 
and women, generally speaking, are not suited 
to the heavy work that land improvement 
involves. But they are most useful as milkers 
and tenders of livestock. What we have to do 
is to get every able-bodied man out on to the 
land and to replace the younger stockmen with 
women. We ought to be taking on several 
thousand more girls through the Women’s Land 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


FAR 


ANY of the sales of farms that are now 
taking place so successfully throughout 
the country reveal a strong upward 
tendency in prices. For one reason or 
another certain recent purchasers of 
agricultural land have eftected re-sales 

within a very short period, and some of these 
sales, where only a portion of recent purchases 
has been dealt with, show a profit, small perhaps 
but quite gratifying in view of the qui k turn- 


over. 





The market for farms is the brightest spot ja 
real estate transactions at the present time, but 
all round, in residential and other property, the 
tendency seems to be towards brisker business, the 
considerable increase in the number of ordinary 
urban freeholds that are changing hands being a 
significant point rhe introduction of war damage 
insurance has been a material help to the market, 
and its effect is only just beginning to be visible. 
Buyers feel that they can now embark capital in 
such properties with the certainty that, if it 1s 
destroyed by enemy action, they will receive fair 
value for what they have lost. The premiums for 
such a form of guarantee are not excessive; indeed, 
they may be regarded as very reasonable, and the 
rush to pay them has inundated the insurance 
offices (through which the business is being done 
as collectors and advisers) with proposals. 
Keal property is proving much easier to deal with 
through the insurance offices than are furniture 
and professional or business equipment and other 
goods. As experience accumulates, some of the 
superfluous questions with which insurers are met 
will be recognised as unnecessary, and premiums 
that are at the moment being returned to insurers 
with a request for amended proposals will be ac- 
cepted without question. 


Army to supplement our labour force. A good 
many farmers could take three or four girls 
for training. During the first month the Govern- 
ment pay the girls’ wages and subsistence, so 
the farmer is not out of pocket. Not every 
volunteer for the Women’s Land Army proves 
herself a gem, but a very large proportion of 
the 11,000 now at work have made themselves 
indispensable, and the farmers who employ 
them speak most highly of their adaptability 
and good sense. Not only have we to work a 
much larger area of arable land but we have to 
make good the arrears of maintenance work, 
such as ditching, which, accumulating through 
hard times, hinders production on many thou- 
sands of acres. Let the men dig out the ditches 
and let the women milk the cows. 


* * * 


I gore will certainly this year be a further 
increase in the amount of roots and kale 
that farmers are growing. Owing to the very 
dry spring, sowing was delayed and there has 
been little enough moisture in the ground to 
give the mangolds and kale a start. Early 
sown kale often gets away without a severe 
attack of the flea beetle. The fly is usually 
most active in June, and my experience is that 
kale sown in the latter part of March or early 
April is usually into the rough leaf stage before 
the fly gets busy. ‘‘Sow kale very early or 
very late’’ seems to be a good rule. Even 
June is not too late for sowing thousand-head 
kale. In the thundery weather we often get 
in July I have known the kale come away very 
strongly and make a great bulk of feed by the 
late autumn. Kale is one of the most useful 
crops that the farmer can grow. Its value can 
hardly be exaggerated in these times, when 
concentrates are short and we have to make do 
with home-grown fodder. Kale is richer in 
protein than ordinary roots and suits every 
class of stock on the farm. It is an easv crop 
to grow if it is drilled. There is no need to do 
any hand hoeing. The horse hoes run between 
the drills will keep the ground clean enough 
until the kale grows up and smothers any late 
weeds. 
* * . 
TORE cattle have been selling like hot 
cakes during the last few weeks. A nice 
bunch of home-bred heifers by an Aberdeen- 


Buyers have been very spirited at most of 
the many auctions held during the last few days, 
and a vast sum has flowed into the hands of vendors 
as a result. Orchards in that part of Kent where, 
according to county historians, the cultivation: of 
the cherry was first introduced into this country, 
have come under the hammer of Messrs. George 
Webb and Son, at Sittingbourne. They sold a 
portion of Bexon Farm, at Bredcar, about 37 acres 
of orchards, with immediate possession, for £5,250: 
and Newlands, 157 acres with cottages and buildings, 
at Teynham and Lynsted, between Faversham and 
Sittingbourne, for £16,950. 


RE-SALE OF 6,000 ACRES IN THE 
DUKERIES 


CCORDING to a local correspondent, the sale 
just effected through the Cambridge office of 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, of 6,000 acres in the 
Dukeries, embraces properties that were recently 
the subject of an announcement in Country LIFE. 
The buyer is stated to be Mr. F. Cresswell, the 
managing director of the Bradford Property Trust, 
Limited. He thus acquires approximately a score 
of large farms in the fertile country in and around 
Mattersey, Sutton and Gringley, within a few miles 
of Mansfield, Retford and Worksop. They are all 
splendidly equipped with houses and_ buildings, 
and are the sort of holdings that never did lack 
plenty of proposals by would-be tenants, and that 
are more sure than ever in prevalent conditions of 
finding good men to farm them at substantial yearly 
rentals. 

Court Farm, 147 acres of arable and pasture, 
at Gaunts Earthcott, near Almondsbury, in 
Gloucestershire, realised £4,100, through the agency 
of Messrs. Young and Howes, at a Bristol auction. 


Angus bull was bought by one of my neighbours 
at £25 apiece. They certainly did not weigh 
more than 6cwt., and, nice as they are, they 
looked dear to me. But he has some grass and 
he takes a pride in getting out something good. 
I do not know how the Ministry of Food 
prices for fat cattle will run next autumn and 
winter, but a first cost of 80s. per hundredweight 
seems to me pretty high. I cannot work out 
how my neighbour is going to make any mon 
out of these cattle. But there are plenty 
other people also paying high prices for gra 
keep as well as for store cattle. Both are 
short supply—the store cattle because 1 
imports of Irish stores have been coming 
this spring owing to the widespread outbrea! 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Eire; the gra 
keep because so much grazing land has no 
come under the plough. In the northern cou: - 
ties and also some other parts the grazing « 
grass parks for this summer has been let by 
auction for as much as £7 per acre and ev: 
up to £10. It would need to be wonderfull 
good grazing for any grass to be worth suc) 
prices. But there are people who are payin 
them. 
* * * 

| ae cae are going ahead for more schoolbo 

harvest camps this summer. The Head 
master of Harrow spoke on the wireless th 
other day about the experiences of last year, 
when a good many boys were disappointed in 
their desire to help the nation by going on to 
farms to get in the harvest. The _ harvest 
went so easily in magnificent weather that 
farmers asked for little extra help. We cannot 
expect the same kind dispensation this year, 
and farmers will be well advised to book their 
harvest hands in good time. Those who had 
help from schoolboys last harvest found them 
for the most part very keen and really serious 
in their desire to work. They did not come on 
to farms to play about. It is all to the good if 
each of these schoolboy camps is in the charge of 
a master who can see that living conditions 
are right, and that the efforts of the boys are 
not wasted in a haphazard way through lack 
of proper instruction from the farmer. The 
kind of directions that some farmers give need 
interpretation before they are explicit to a 
boy who knows nothing about stooking sheaves 
or pitching into a wagon. CINCINNATUS. 


M PRICES RISING 


Essex land has proved as readily marketable 


as usual through Messrs. C. M. Stanford, who, 
at an auction at Colchester, have sold 69 acres in 
Fordham, known as Hound’s, or Houd’s, Farm, 
freehold, for £1,250; while a Suffolk freehold of 
220 acres, called Bower House Farm, in Polstead, 
changed hands at a final bid of £4,300. It may be 
recalled that a tragedy which greatly excited an 
earlier generation, the murder of Maria Martin in 
the Red Barn, took place at Polstead, and was told 
in ballads of the type then popular and acted at 
every country fair to eager and gaping audiences 
by the old-fashioned ‘‘ Richardson’s Shows.” 


Agricultural holdings, in the vicinity of Burton- 
on-Trent, were keenly competed for under the 
hammer of that well-known firm, Messrs. Joh 
German and Son. Included in the sales were thos 
of the 70 acres of Trent Farm, Newton Solney, ‘ 
freehold commanding a rental of just over £149 : 
year, for £4,350; and Bend Oak Farm, 191 acre 
at Winshill, just within the Staffordshire border 
for £7,500. This farm is let at over £325 a year 
and it fell to a new owner at £7,500. Anothe 
transaction by Messrs. John German and Son 
the sale of a Repton freehold of nearly 20 acres 
called Askew Hill, for £3,850. 

Welsh freeholds to change hands in the last 
day or two include one of Llanymynech, known a: 
Virnwy, for £1,750, the agents being Messrs. Hall 
Wateridge and Owen. 

Other transactions include the Cheshire salt 
of Chester Lane Farm, 150 acres at Over, for 
£9,500, with possession, by Mr. Joseph Wright; 
and the sale of a Warwickshire freehold, by Mr 
Edgar Whittindale, namely Butt Hill, 127 acres 
at Napton-on-the-Hill, near Leamington Spa, let 
at £180 a year, for £4,000. ARBITER. 
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HARVEST WON'T WAIT / 


MS]  - MASSEV-HARRIS £ BLACKSTONE MACHINES 


rynonrn. Will enable you toSPEED YP hawest work 
and produce every ounce of food.... 


; ~ J COMBINED SWATH TURNERS. COM- 

: b> es a BINED SIDE RAKES. MANUAL AND 
stati ote — Re te SELF-ACTING RAKES. EXPANDING 
: ‘ ~ cememuenemenetl . RAKES. SELF-LIFT TRACTOR RAKE, 
HAYMAKERS. HAY TEDDERS. ELEVA. 
TORS, etc. BINDERS—DIRECT DRAUGHT 
AND POWER DRIVE—FOR HORSE OR 
TRACTOR USE. STRAW TRUSSERS. 
STEEL THRESHERS. ENSILAGE CUT- 
TERS. POTATO DIGGERS. 
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for Electric Lighting, Pumping and 
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PETTERS LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide € NOTABLE NUMBERS 
1, CHESIL STREET, WINCHESTER. The Old Chesil Rectory, considered 



































LANDSCAPE GARDENING SEEDS AND BULBS one of the most historic houses in the City, dating back to 1450. 
The slow, maturing process of time plays its part in 
GEORGE G. oun 2 the production of that other Notable Number 
Ww ardens Designed W. J. UNWIN ’ tetincti 
a HITELEGG, ond Geneheane, ; NWIN, LTD.  Fiowerand Vegetable Player’s No. 3. Mellowness, distinctive flavour and 
pence si ‘ por ait Gents fer guesent PLAIN OR finer quality —- these characteristics are achieved 
LEHURST erwood Cup, TON, ; through studied maturi f f 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. | CAMBS. sowing. CORK TIPS ough studied maturing of selected leaf. 
20 FOR 1/10 p ' 
The EN-TOUT-CAS 50 FoR 4/6 LAYERS 
CO., LTD The largest makers | R. H. BATH, LTD. - e 50 TINS 
SYSTON ‘ of Hard Lawn Tennis | The Floral Farms, ioain ees (plain only) 4,7 = EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
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IN THE DICTIONARY 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


WAS interested the other day to come across the word 
Burberry defined as “trade name of cloth or clothing made 
by Burberrys Ltd.” in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
and to see that the use of it dated from 1903. From that 
it has been an easy transition to wondering how many other 
great British firms have made additions to the language and 
whether that is what one means when one says that something 
has become ‘“‘a household word.’’ A household word is just 
exactly what Burberry is and, though some careless creatures 
use it when they mean just raincoat or showerproof or mackin- 
tosh, there certainly is a guarantee of high quality in the fact 
that a trade name has become—with whatever inexactitude 
something much more general in a great many people’s minds. 
Of course that confusion becomes a little ridiculous when one 
looks at the two photographs reproduced on this page and 
remembers that in the dictionary sense of the word these are 
Burberrys too—nothing could be much less like mackintoshes. 
The photograph at the bottom of the page shows a very 
nice little coat and skirt in a light-weight green and black 
tweed on which I pounced as soon as I saw it in the showroom 
of Messrs. Burberrys’ shop (18, Haymarket, $.W.1). It is, 
as the photograph shows, extremely well cut and the facings 
in a plain green tweed are something that make it quite indivi- 
dual. The pleated skirt sets beautifully and the green, softer 
than emerald but stronger than jade, is one of those colours 
that are really pretty and yet not too pretty-pretty for a useful 
coat and skirt. I chose the most becoming black tam-o’- 
shanter in fine felt from the same showroom and then the 
cape-coat worn in the other picture. This with its graceful 
long cape effect avoids the tiresomeness inherent in ordinary 
capes which makes them faii open in front at every movement 
and become the chilliest of wear in cold weather. Here the 
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A GRACEFUL CAPE-COAT, IDEAL FOR 
COUNTRY WEAR 





cape is, as it were, the sleeves of a neatly fitting 
jacket. This was tailored in a darker green plaid 
that toned very happily with the skirt of the suit, 
and was a most graceful and, again, individual 
garment such as any woman, young or old, might 
love to possess for country wear or travelling. 
I can imagine that it would see years of service. 
* x * 


Spring is, without a doubt, one of the most 
trying times of the year for the skin, and women 
who do not usually pay much attention to their 
complexions often find that the need of a good skin 
food is painfully evident. Elizabeth Arden (76, Gros- 
venor Street, W.1) has an Orange Skin Food which 
suits most people. A product of hers which will be 
a real godsend to the busy women who are giving 
their hands hard work and little attention is Velva 
Bath. This is sold as a paste with a pleasant almond 
smell, put up in tubes, and that is a most convenient 
way of carrying soap and excellent for women ir 
camps or billets, but what I particularly like about 
it is that a mere suspicion of it rubbed into the hands 
before gardening or doing the car keeps the dus 
from becoming engrained in the skin. Miss Arden’: 
soaps are of course lovely in quality and scent— 
Lemonies or Rose Geranium would be my choice 
but there are many others. 

* . * 


Animal lovers may like to know of the “Fou: 
Footed Fighters Fund” (Hon. Secretary F.F.F. 
Vines, Hildenborough, Kent), the proceeds of whic! f 
are for the!provision of a Spitfire, the Four Foote: 
lighter. A subscription of a shilling entitles an) 
owner to a badge for his animal. The Fund has th 
IN GREEN AND BLACK TWEED WITH GREEN FACINGS AND BLACK approval of the Air Ministry, and many Hunt: 

FELT TAM-O’-SHANTER and Pony Clubs are taking it up. 
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‘Teignmouth"’. This loose fit- 
ting style is favoured by a great 
many for its easiness and carefree 
feeling. In the world-renowned 
“*Rodex ’? Camel Hair and 
Wool. /n Natural only. 

sizes S.S.W., S.W., GPL 

W., W.X. and O.S. 2 Gns. 
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Frederick Gorringe, Ltd., 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 








. overlooking 


Centrally 
Self - contained 


Fully Licensed 
Mild Climate. 








First-class, 


Sea. 


Heated. 


Suites. 








“SIDMOUTH 


) 


Rooms with 
private baths and 


toilets attached. 

Billiards. Lift. 

Vita Glass Sun 
Lounge. 


Lock-up Garages. 
For full inform- 
ation write Resi 
dent Manager. 


’Phone Sidmouth 811 


. J 

















SELSDON PARK 
HOTEL 


Sanderstead, Surrey 
"Phone: Sanderstead 2001. 


Uniquefor war-time residence or rest. 


Over 500ft. up on the Surrey hills, yet only 

half an hour from the heart of London. 

FREE GOLF ON PRIVATE 18-HOLE 
COURSE. 


Full en pension terms with free service 

to station. Tennis, Billiards, Squash 

Rackets, Dancing, Cinema, Electric 

Gymnasium, Solarium, all free. Riding. 

REMOTE FROM OTHER BUILDINGS in 

OWN PARK of 230 ACRES IN A 
NEUTRAL AREA. 

Adequate subterranean, gas-proof air- 

raid shelter, protected by four reinforced 

concrete floors. 

160 rooms, the majority with 
private bathroom. 

Illustrated} Brochure free on'request. 

{|PRE-WAR TERMS 
No avoidable alteration in standard. 


Over 





PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD 
IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
William & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
A“ Truly Beautiful Brochure’’ Free. 
TERMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 

9575 


Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 








FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spacious Public 
Rooms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 
Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 
Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for [Illustrated Brochure and all particulars. 
8, 











Telephone No : R. J. 8. FIELD 
671-672. Manager and Director 
TORQUAY 


CHELSTON TOWER HOTEL 

A Mansion; 2% acres, overlooking sea; 

modern conveniences; billiards room. 
3%e-4% gns. *Phone : 65263. 
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WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 

















‘phone: ViCtoria 66€6 (24 lines) 














“A Wetherdair is pedigree 
From collar to 





WEI GER Se 


WEMHERDAIR 


re] Classic Weather Coat 
fer Ladies and Gentlemen 





CRESTA 


SENDS THIS FROCK 
ON APPROVAL 





The slogan goes round and round ! 
And an attractive use (we’re sure 
you'll agree) CRESTA has made 
of it. Pretty and witty too is the 
effect of this charming little 
CRESTA day frock. In a delight- 
ful washing material it comes in 
colour schemes 


four tascinating 


(swatches sent request). In 
hip sizes 35, 37, 38, 41—the price 
is 89/6. The 
be bought at 8/11 a yard ... This 
is just one of the many gay hand- 


on 


material can also 


printed frocks we are offering at 

4 guineas or thereabouts. 
Note.— We still have some pre-war 
quality pure 
63 to 7} guineas. 


silk frocks costing 


Write for the CRESTA catalogue ond pattern swatches 


CRESTA SHOPS 


NEW_BOND ST., BROMPTON RD., SLOANE 
ST., BAKER ST., BRIGHTON, BOURNEMOUTH, 
BRISTOL, AND WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Postal Service Department 
CRESTA SILKS LTD., 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD 
No. 592 


SOLUTION to No. 591 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of May 24, will be announced next week. 


A prize of books to tl 


J sess 
me el 


» b. 


T IS PLEASANT in the 
midst of turmoil to re- 
member the unchanging 
and unalterable things. Seed 
time and harvest—cows in 
the meadows—swallows on 
the wing. 


It is this quality of endurance 
that characterises Zug 
Upper Leather. Zug Foot- 
wear is fortified against 
wear and rain. Zug is the 
toughest leather known. It 
wears and wears. And in 
the worst weather it resists 
the rain, for it is specially 
processed. 


Zug is a sound investment 
at any time. In war-time 
it is even more so. 


We manufacture Zug but do 
not make footwear. In the 
event of difficulty, write to us 
for name of nearest shoe store 
using Zug. 


Look for the Oval,Label 
UPPER 


y A U G LEATHER 


W.& J.MARTIN—-TANNERS— CLASCOW 














Open Air Books 





A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH WAYSIDE TREES 


Written and illustrated by A. W. HOLBROOK. A book for all who desire to 
look at the beauties of the country with eyes that see. Shows how to identify 
trees and shrubs in all seasons. With 46 plates and numerous drawings. 236 


pages. 74, ins. x 5 ins. 5s. net. By post 5s. 7d 


THE NATURALIST 
ON THE PROWL 


By FRANCES PITT 
With photographs by the author 
Miss Pitt’s writings on nature 
jects are so well known that every 
interested in wild life will be glac 


know something of her methods anc 


INTIMATE 
SKETCHES 
FROM BIRD LIFé 


ERIC HOSKING and C, 
NEWBERRY 

Foreword — by Dr. JULIAN 5S. 
HUXLEY. With 52 pages of photo- 
: om raphs. I commend this book to 

experiences., 148 pages. 7% ins. x ul who love "—Julian S. 
51, ins. Popular edition now reac Hucxle ‘ ses. 834 ins. x 
3s. 6d. net. By post 4s 5 By post 5s. 7d. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers ri t from the publishers, COUNTRY LIFE, 
LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 

















value of two guineas, draw 
from those published | 
CountrY LIFE, will | 
awarded for the first corre 
solution to this puzz 
opened in this office. Sol 
tions should be address 
(in a closed envelop 
“Crossword No. 59; 
CountrY LIFE, 2-10, Tavi 
tock Street, Covent Garde 
London, W.C.2,” and mu 
reach this office not lat 
than the first post on tl 
morning of Thursda 
June 5, 1941. 


The winner of Crossword No. 590 1s 
Miss D. H. Grange, 5, Ashley Gardens, Bangor, Co. Down. 


ACROSS. 

A monkey puzzle makes it difficult 
of attainment (four words, 3, 2, 
3, 4) 

Capetown in Scotland (9) 

Film star from the Lake District? 
(5) 

“When he himself might his 

quietus make 
With a bare "i 
Shakespeare (6) 


. Thrown in the eyes of film fans? (8) 


It often has a tender behind (6) 


. State in which you forget every- 


thing (8) 


. One way to be outstanding: try a 


combination of pert and dour (8) 

“A stinge’’ (anagr.) (6) 

Not a graduate in navigation in the 
days before steam, important 
though it was then (8) 

The poet gets an extension in 
North Africa (6) 

Dance ina tartan gown (5) 
“Raid it not’’ (anagr.) (9) 

Rose tree 1s what it should mean 
but not in onr gardens (12). 


“ COUNTRY LIFE”’ 


1. 


DOWN. 
The limb to extract from it is, « 
course, a finger (7) 
As heaven is with flags of gold ? (: 


3. ‘Reign of E. R.” (anagr.) (9) 


Exhortation to the pack (4) 

Not a trial on the underground fi 
the chemist (two words, 4, 4) 

Altered grade for a king (5) 

Shaftesbury has tons for a chang: 
(7) 

A man from Lima, perhaps (8) 


. Oueen Elizabeth (8) 


The child’s ‘‘ whole vocation ’—th 
little monkey ! (9) 


7. “Cited a D.D.” (anagr.) (8) 
. Coming from Mum to Pa, it would 


be to keep his hair tidy, no doubt 
(7) 
*Twixt Limerick and Clare (7) 
The embodiment of laziness (5) 


. Our East coast is by comparison 


with the West (5) 
Beginning of 23 (4) 


By a regretted misprint ‘‘County’ 


appeared instead of ‘‘Country”’ in Clue 
1 Across in Crossword No. 590. 
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LONDON 


ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifford Street, W.!. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1. 
COMMAUGES HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


GORING HOTEL. 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 


Paddington. 


. GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
' Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 


i Coonan HOUSE. 





Park Lane, W.1 

HOWARD H HOTEL. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Russell Square. 
LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portland Place, W.1. 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 

RITZ HOTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1. 

SAVOY HOTEL. 

Strand, W.C.2. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 
Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 
Swan Hore . 
BLETSOE. 
Tue Fatcon INN. 


EATON SOCON. 
Ye Oxtpe Waite Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON. 
Crown AND TuistLeE HoreL. 
ASCOT 
BerystepeE Hore. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES. 
Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore. 
READING. 
Gerorce Hore. 
SONNING. 
Wuire Hart Hore. 


WINDSOR. 
Tue “ Wuire Hart,” 
Lp. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Lion Horet. 
University Arms Hortet. 
WHITTLESFORD. 


Rep Lion Hore. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
Grosvenor Hore, Eastgate Street. 


HO 
Royat Hore. 


CORNWALL 
BUDE. 
Tue Grenvitte Hore. (Bune) 
Lr. 


FALMOUTH. 
Fatmoutu Hore. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 

(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat INN. 
PORT NAVAS (near Falmouth). 
Trewince Country House Hote. 


Winpsor, 


Cornwall—continued. 
ST. IVES. 

TreceNNA CastLe Hote. 
ST. MAWES. - 

Sup anp CastLe Hore. 


TINTAGEL. 
Kinc Artuur’s Castte Hore. 


CUMBERLAND 

CARLISLE. 

Crown AND Mitre Hote. 
DING, PENRITH. 

Uxiswater Hore. 

KESWICK (English Lakes). 

Royat Oak Hore. 


LOWESWATER. 
Scare Hitt Horer 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge). 
Tue Stoop INN. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

ImpeRIAL Hore. 

BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
Cuerry TREE. 

BOVEY TRACEY. 

Bienneim Guest House. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
RoseMuLtion Hore. 
CULLOMPTON. 
Cuttompton Hote. 
DARTMOUTH. 

RaveicH Hote. 

Srrete, Manor House Hore. 
EXETER. 

Roucemont Hote. 
EXMOUTH (S. DEVON) 
Tue Impertat Hore. 
HARTLAND. 

Quay Hote. 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
Moortanp Hote. 
PincHAFORD Farm. 


HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops INN. 


KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
Riversea Private Hore. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


Lee Bay Hote. 


LIFTON. 

Tue ARUNDELL Arms. 
LYNTON. 

Royat CastLe Hore. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn Hote. 
NORTH BOVEY 


Manor House Hore. 
NORTHAM— Westward Ho ! 
CieveLanns Hore. 
PAIGNTON. 
Repcuirre Hore. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
omen TRIANON. 
IN (near Teignmouth). 
ou Rounp House Hore . 
SIDMOUTH. 
Fortrietp Hore. 
Know te Hote, Ltp. 
Victoria Hore. 
Cepar Suave Hore. 
TORQUAY. 
Dean-Prior Hote , St. Marks Road. 
Granp Hote. 
ImperiAL Hore. 
LivermeaD House Hore. 
Patace Hore. 
Torsay Hote ts, Ltp., Torbay Road. 
WOOLACOMBE BAY 
(N. DEVON) 
Wootacomse Bay Hote. 


YELVERTON. 
Moor.anp Links Hore. 


DORSETSHIRE 


CHARMOUTH. 
Tue Court. 


SHAFTESBU: 
CoomBE el ins. 


SHERBORNE. 
Dicsy Hore. 


STUDLAND BAY. 
Kno.t House Hote. 


DURHAM 


DURHAM. 
Roya County Hore. 


ESSEX 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Hore. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


GLOUCESTER. 

New County Hore, 
Street. 
TEWKESBURY. 

Roya. Hop Pore Hote. 


Southgate 





(near Moretonhampstead). 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 
Forest Park Hore. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


BraNKSOME Tower HorEL. 
Canrorp Cuirrs Hore. 
Car_Ton HoreL. 

Granp Hote. 
Hicucuirre Hore. 
Norro.k Hore. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
Tue Haven Horet. 

LIPHOOK. 

Roya Ancuor Horet. 
LYNDHURST. 

Crown Horet. 


NEW MILTON. 
Granp Marine Hotet, 
-ON-SEA. 


ODIHAM. 

Georce Hore. 

Ss ; 
SANDRINGHAM HotTEL. 
STONEY CROSS 


(near Lyndhurst) 
Compton Arms Hore. 


WINCHESTER. 
Royat Hore . 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HEREFORD. 
Hop Pore Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mownt Craic Hore. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Royat Horet. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY 
Busney Haut Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
Bripcwater Arms Hote. 
ROYSTON. 
Banyers Hore. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
Guessen’s Court Horet. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
GDON. 
Georce Hore. 


ST. IVES. 
Goupen Lion Hote. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


S q 
SHANKLIN Towers HoreL. 


KENT 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
Tue Granvitte Hore. 


FOLKESTONE. 
Buruincton Horet. 


HYTHE. 

Tue Horer Imperta. 
I % 
Town House. 
SEVENOAKS, 

Tue Amuerst Arms Horet. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


WELLINGTON HoreL. 


WESTERHAM. 
Kinc's Arms Hote. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria Hore... 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 
Granp Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


GRANTHAM. 

AncEL AND Royat Hote. 
Georce Hore-. 
HOLBEACH. 

Cuequers Hore. 
LINCOLN. 

Waite Hart Hore. 


STAMFORD. 
Georce Hore. 


MONMOUTH 


LLANGIBBY. 
Court BLEeppyn. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. 
Biakeney Hore. 


CROMER. 
Granp Hore. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


FOTHERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country Hotet. 


Georce Hore. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
AnceL Hore. 

Butt Hote. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NR. RETFORD. 
Barney Moor. 
Hote. 


Ye Oupe Bewt 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 
Tue Op Swan. 


OXFORD. 
Ranpo.pu Horet. 


SHROPSHIRE 


CHURCH STRETTON. 
Tue Hote. 


SOMERSET 
BATH. 


Lanspown Grove Hote. 

Lanspown Horet, BrockHAaM Enp. 

EXFORD (near Minehead). 

Crown Hore. 

HOLFORD. 

ALFoxTon Park Hore (closed during 
the war). 


Beacu Hore. 
Hore. Metropo.e. 


TAUNTON. 
Caste Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


ECCLESHALL (near). 

BisHops Orrtey Manor, 
House. 

UTTOXETER. 

Waite Hart Hore. 


Guest 


SUFFOLK 

ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Waite Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Ancev Horet. 
BARTON MILLS 

(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 
FELIXSTOWE. 
Fevix Horet. 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Granp Hore. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 


FReNSHAM Ponp Hore. 
GODALMING. 

Tue Lake Hore. 
GUILDFORD (near). 

New anps Corner Hote . 
HASLEMERE. 

Georcian Hore. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
Kincswoop Park Guest House 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hote. 
SANDERSTEAD. 

Setspon Park Hore. 
WEYBRIDGE. 

Oatianps Park Hore. 


WIMBLEDON. 


SoutHpown Hatt Horet. 


SUSSEX 
BRIGHTON. 


Norrotk Hore. 

Op Suip Hote. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean Hore. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PessincworTtH Park Hore. 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Horer. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hote. 


EASTBOURNE. 





ALEXANDRA HortEL. 


Sussexr—continued 


HASTINGS. 

Queen's Horet. 
HOVE. 

New Impertat Hore. 
Prince's Hore. 
Dup.ey Hore. 
LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 
Tupor Crose Hore. 
ST. LEONARDS. 
Royat Victoria Horet. 
Sussex Hore. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roepuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
New Granp Hore. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Tue WittiaAM AND Mary Hore. 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 
Tue Queen's Hore. 
GRASMERE. 
Prince or Wates Lake Hore. 
WINDERMERE. 
LancpaLe Cuase Hore. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Tue Crown Hote. 

SALISBURY. 

Otp Georce Hore. 

County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BROADWAY. 
Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
Tue Lycon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
Raven Hote. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
Turee Arrows Horet. 
CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue Bripoce House Hore. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Roya. Hore. 


SOUTH STAINLEY 


Rep Lion INN. 


YORK. 
Younc's Horet, Hich Petercate. 


(near Harrogate). 


continued 


AYRSHIRE 
SKELMORLIE. 
SkeL_moruie Hypro. 


TROON. 
Marine Hore. 


Scotland 


BUTESHIRE 


ROTHESAY. 
GLensurn Hore. 


FIFESHIRE 


ST. ANDREWS. 
Tue Granp Hore. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


CARRBRIDGE. 
Carrsripce Hore. 


INVERNESS 
CaLeDONIAN Hore. 


ONICH. 
Creac-Duu Hore. 


PORTREE. 
Portree Hore. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


BANCHORY. 
Tor-na-CoiLte Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
Grant Arms Hore. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


Aruo.it Arms Hore. 
GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 


CastLe Hore. 
Telephone ; Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Winpsor Restaurant, 
38, St. John Street. 


PITLOCHRY. 


Pittocury Hypro. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


STRATHPEFFER. 
Spa Horet. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


STRANRAER. 
Autp Kinc’s Arms. 





IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 
Fats Hore. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
Ho.tysrook House Hote. 
LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Bay View Hore. 

Butter Arms Horet. 





NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 





WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corep Hore. 
DOLGELLEY. 
Gowpen Lion Roya Horet. 
LLANGOLLEN. 
Tue Hanp Hore. 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 
Sr. Bripes Hore. 





FOREIGN HOTELS 








CuILraiL Hore. 

LOCH AWE. 

Locu Awe Hotet. 

OBAN. 

ALEXANDRA HorEeL. 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 





Western Istes Horet. 





Roya. Hore. CEYLON 
ony Hore COLOMBO. 
. - . Gate Face Hore. 
aus to KANDY. 
saan : Queen's Hore. 
SCOTLAND JAPAN 
ARGYLLSHIRE KOBE. 


OrtentaL Hote. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


Bive Posts Hore. 
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OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 








CORK-TIPPED 


AS WELL AS PLAIN 





FRIENDLINESS! 


JUST YOU TRY 


JoHN JAMESON 


Not a drop is sold 
till it’s 7 Aa old xkk* WHISKEY 












Depend on obtaining the Best 


F Presta ‘ 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 
Ask for them by name 
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Keep on buying 


Savi 
Contificates 


Steady increase in Value 
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Free of Income Tax 
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